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TO OUR READERS. 

WE cannot close this last number of our tenth 
volume, which terminates our editorial duties 
for the present, without expressing our obliga- 
tions to such of our readers as have accompa- 
nied us through our ten years of editorial labor, 
and favored us from time to time with their 
counsel and correspondence. We trust that 
while thus engaged, they have received as well 
as imparted instruction of the highest utility to 
our agricultural interests. It has been for the ad- 
vantage of our common country we have thus 
labored ; and while we and they should consider 
it a duty to have contributed our mite towards 
advancing this great cause of improved agricul- 
ture, we should feel that it is also a privilege to 
do something for the benefit of our fellow be- 
ings, and most especially in that interest which 
lies at the very foundation of human sustenance 
and national prosperity. 

This obligation still rests upon us, and we 
would that it could be rightly appreciated by 
all; that every intelligent farmer throughout 
the Union would feel it asa duty he had yet 
to discharge, and act fully up to that belief; and 
that he should contribute both by precept and 
example, towards enlightening his co-laborers 
in their responsible occupations. Then, and 
not till then, will the agricultural papers of this 


country combine that amount of interest and 
information which cannot fail to enlist the cordial 
sympathy and support of every intelligent tiller 


of the soil. In the mean time, we trust that 
every one who feels his obligations as a man 
and asa patriot, will sustain the agricultural 
press, and promote agricultural improvements 
by every means in his power. In addition to 
communicating such information as may be 
interesting and useful, each should not only 
subscribe for one or more papers, but should 
induce their friends and neighbors to do the 
same. 

We have endeavored, in whatever direction 
our energies have been employed, to elevate 
the profession, elucidate and improve the prac- 
tice, and meliorate the condition of American 
farmers. We are happy to add, there is a large 
and increasing aggregate of talent throughout 
the country, directed to these objects; but our 
own efforts, with those of many others combined, 
will fail of producing the desired results, unless 
they are heartily seconded by the mass of the 
community for whose benefit they are directed. 
However these efforts may be received, we shall 
continue to make them. We mean to sow the 
seed broad-cast, whether the crop comes this 





year or the next, or is postponed to the far-off 
future. We are fully assured it must germinate 
hereafter, if not now. We are content that it 
bide its time, until genial rains and kindly sun- 
shines nourish it into life. Others, more fortu- 
nate than we, may reap the fruits. But, how- 
ever near or remote this result may be, we shall 
hope at least, to merit, and perhaps receive as 
our solereward, the title of the Farmer’s Frienps. 
inane 
VILLA OF MR. SARGENT. 

Amone the beautiful country places at which 
we have occasionally called, there are none 
superior, for its size, to Wodenethe, the villa of 
Henry Winthrop Sargent. It is situated on the 
east bank of the Hudson River, at the foot of 
the Beacon Mountains, a mile or more south of 
Fishkill Landing. The natural scenery here is 
unsurpassed in the United States; and Mr. Sar. 
gent, with the tasteful eye of a designer of fine 
landscapes, has taken every advantage of it in 
laying out his grounds. He commenced only 
about ten years ago, on a poor soil, and in the 
midst of a thick natural wood, covering the 
greater part of his domain. As much of this as 
was necessary for his buildings, lawn and gar- 
den, he immediately removed ; and cut out such 
openings in the remainder,as were demanded to 
give him the unrivaled views of an extensive 
landscape, blending thick forests and wide wa- 
ters, high craggy mountains and deep valleys, 
populous towns and a well cultivated country 
around. 

The buildings here are elegant and spacious, 
and surrounded with as beautiful and well kept 
lawns, as it is possible to have in the arid sum- 
mer climate of America. Weasked Mr. Sargent 
how he got the turf so soft and elastic, and the 
herbage so thick and fine. He informed us that 
it was owing mainly to his pasturing it with sheep. 
This is easily accomplished without injury to 
the flowers or shrubbery, as they are protected 
by a handsome iron hurdle fence, which is 
easily removed from place to place, as required 
upon the grounds. We noticed some fine cows 
as well as sheep in the park. Animals of any 
kind improve the grass of lawns and parks; 
and, aside from this, are pleasing objects in the 
landscape. We only wonder they are not 
oftener found here in America. In Europe, a 
park is considered bare, and in a measure des- 
olate, without them. 

The great feature of Wodenethe, to the utili- 
tarian, is its extensive gardens. The soil was 
originally poor; and the first step Mr. Sargent 
took to enrich it, was to trench the whole space 





APPLES AND OTHER FRUIT IN NORTHERN LATITUDES. 
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full three feet deep. He thus created an extensive 
pasture for the roots of fruit and vegetables in 
which to roam in search of their food; and then 
took good care tosupply them with varied fertili- 
sers of the proper quality and quantity. The 
good results of such a first preparation cannot 
help being noticed by the most careless visitor ; 
for such a healthy, rapid, and abundantly pro- 
ducing stock as he will here find, is rarely ex- 
ceeded in the best natural soils. 

The Hudson valley is one of the finest regions 
in the United States for fruit, and of this advan- 
tage Mr. Sargent has taken good care to avail 
himself. Of pears he has about 180 choice va- 
rieties, apples 60, peaches the same, plums 46, 
nectarines 12, apricots 9, and native grapes 8, of 
which the best, for this climate, is the Diana, 
though the Isabella and Catawba flourish well. 

We believe Mr. Sargent was the first to erecta 
grape house in the United States, with the cur- 
vilinear span roof, (covered on both sides with 
glass,) similar to the renowned conservatory at 
Chatsworth. Messrs. Howland and Van Rens- 
selaer, eight or ten miles above, on the same 
side of the river, have sifce erected graperies 
of a similar shape, and very fine ones they are 
too. Twice the quantity of fruit can be better 


grown in such a conservatory than in one of 


the common shape. Besides the usual variety 
of Muscats, Muscadines, Hamburgs, &c., found 
in graperies, Mr. Sargent cultivates with great 
success, the Charlesworth Tokay, flame colored 
Tokay, Tottenham-Park Muscat, Cambridge 
Botanic Garden, Victoria, Prince Albert, (these 
two last are very fine,) purple damask, (im- 
mense berries,) Xeres, (the Sherry grape,) Wil- 
mot’s Black Hamburg, Malvasia, Decan’s superb, 
(a fine white grape,) Lashmere’s seedling, Bish- 


op’s, Chasselas Arbone, (very fine and high fla- | 


vored,) white Bual, de la Palestine, (immense 
size of bunch,) Caillaba, Black Frontignan, St. 
Peter’s of Allier, White Gascoigne, White Ham- 
burg, (very beautiful,) parsley-leaved Ciotat, 
and the superb Black Damascus. 

In rare ornamental shrubs and trees, we be- 
lieve Wodenethe is unexampled, at least in New 
York. Mr. Sargent has devoted no inconsidera- 
ble amount of money, together with years of 
unremitting attention, to their introduction from 
every part of the world, where there was the 
remotest chance of success in acclimating them. 
The English evergreen shrubs, owing to the 
great difference in climate, he has generally 
abandoned, such as the hollies, laurels, laurusti- 
nus, savins, &c.; but with shrubs and trees, 
from our own and other countries, he has suc- 





ceeded quite satisfactorily. Among these are 


the following. 

Ash, the common weeping, the golden bark weeping, and the 
lentiscus leaf weeping. 

Acacia Horrida, with immense triple thorns, 

Beech.—Purple, copper, weeping, purple weeping, cut leaved, 
and fern leaved. 

Birch.—New weeping black, and old weeping silver. 

Cherry.—Old and new weeping. 

Cypress.—Deciduous. 

Elm.—English, Scotch, English cork, Dutch cork, purple elm, 
Chichester, Cornish, Exmcuth, Huntington, glabra pendula, 
and Scampston weeping. 

Horse Chestnut.—Buckeye, yellow flowering, pink flowering, 
scarlet flowering, and dwarf white flowering. 

Judas.—English and American. 

Laburnum.—Weeping and purple. 

Larch.—New weeping. 

, —— weeping, silver leaved, red twigged, and bros 
eaved. 

Magnolia.—tripetala, acuminata, conspicua, soulangiana, gra- 
cilis, purpurea, macrophylla, glauca, longifolia. 

Maple.—Cretan, purple leaved, scarlet, pink leaved, Norway, 
English cork, Tartarian. 

Mountain Ash.—New weeping. 

Sophora,—Weeping. 

Paulownia,— 

Willow.—New fountain. 

Everarerens.— Arbor Vite——American, Chinese, Siberian, 
filiformis, (weeping,) plicata, and tartarica, 

Cedars.—W hite, red, Deodara, Cedar of Lebanon, and Japan 
or Cryptomeria. 

Abies.—Smithii, Douglasii, and Menziesii. 

Picea.—Cephalonica, pinsapo, webbiana, and pinea. 

Pinus.—pinaster, cembra, excelsa, pumilis, ponderosa, Sabini- 
ana, (tender,) Lambertiana, Gerardiana, austriacus, maretta, and 
maratima. 

Juniperus.—Tamariscifolia, alpinus, pendula, cupressus, Bed- 
fordiana, hibernica, recurva. 

Tazus.—(yew.) English, Irish. 

Tazodiums.—Sempervirens, horizontales. 

Araucaria, braziliensis. 

Among the rarer shrubs will be found the purple and prickly- 
leaved berberry, twelve varieties English azaleas, eight varieties 
English rhododendron, cotoneaster buxifolia, deutzia scabra, 
euonymus, variegated evergreen, forsythia viridissima. 

Hawthorns.—Double white, scarlet, pink, and variegated Kol- 
reuteria, Ground sel tree, double fiowering Japan quince, double 
flowering sloe, African tamarisk, French tamarisk, Weigelia rosea, 
zauscheneria, mahonia, three varieties, pwrple filbert, oak- 
leaved hydrangea. 

We are glad to notice that efforts such as Mr. 
Sargent has so perseveringly, (we had almost 
written enthusiastically,) bestowed in ornament- 
ing Wodenethe, are beginning to be more highly 
appreciated now than formerly among us. It 
is to amateurs like him, that Europe is in- 
debted for the introduction and naturalization 
of many a valuable shrub, tree, flower, seed and 
vegetable, which the people now could not well 
dispense with, except at great inconvenience, 
discomfort, and positive loss to themselves ana 
country. For our own part, we honor all such 
efforts, and feel grateful for them, even when 
unsuccessful, or producing nothing beyond an 
added ornament to the grounds surrounding a 


country gentleman’s mansion. 
oo—_—_——__ 


Tue Susscription To ‘Tur Piow, the suc- 
cessor to the American Agriculturist, and to 
be conducted essentially in the same manner, 
is placed at so low a price, that every man who 
has even a kitchen garden to cultivate, to say 
nothing of him who farms his numerous acres, 
can afford to pay for it from the advantage he 
will derive from its perusal, and we trust our 
friends will give to it a full and hearty support 
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NEW YORK MARKETS.—No. 2. 

Iv our March number, we took you with us 
upon a morning stroll through Fulton Market. 
We now propose to carry you to the other end 
of the same street, and give you a slight view 
of another great bazaar, where the products of 
many thousand farms are concentrated upon one 
point, by the power of wind and steam, which 
move great fleets of vessels and long trains of 
railroad cars, freighted with food to fill the 
mighty mass of moving life, that must be daily 
fed in this great city. 

Your first feeling upon viewing Washington 
Market will be disgust at the corporate author- 
ities of New York, for maintaining such an abom- 
ination—such a collection of old wooden sheds, 
as altogether go to make up, as you will sup- 
pose, a sort of temporary make-shift for a mar- 
ket house. Yet this make-shift policy has dis- 
graced the city upon this spot for a quarter of 
acentury. The ground occupied by this market 
is much longer than that of Fulton, and the 
business transacted here, will be to you utterly 
inconceivable. Situated as it is upon the bank 


of the Hudson, it is the great receiving depot 
of that prolific inlet of farm produce to the 
markets of the city and the world. This, more 
than any other, isa wholesale mart of provisions. 


Let us step on board of the market vessels in 
the adjoining dock. At least a dozen large 
schooners from Maine and New Hampshire, 
loaded entirely with northern potatoes, and 
nearly as many more from Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia and North Carolina, with cargoes of 
sweetones. Here are five sloop loads of turnips, 
and as many more of cabbages. Of apples, we 
might as well estimate the sands of the sea 
shore, as.attempt an approximation towards the 
quantity of this fruit daily passing through this 
market, to say nothing of all the other avenues 
by which it enters into and is sold and resold, or 
consumed in this great fruit emporium. 

Besides all these sailing vessels, you will find 
all along the docks contiguous to this market, 
numerous steamboats and tow barges, fitted up 
expressly for the transportation of market pro- 
duce. Upon these you will count the carcasses 
of beef, mutton, pork, poultry, and game by the 
hundreds, butter and cheese by the ton. To give 
you some idea of the extent of trade in the former 
article, we will mention that a friend of ours, in the 
vicinity of Washington Market, whose business 
is that of wholesale grocer, and not generally 
engaged in the produce trade, informed us that 
the value of butter consigned to this house for 
sale, would amount to $50,000 per annum. 





No description, however, which we can give, 
will convey an idea to the mind of one who has 
never visited the city, of the vastness of the 
quahtity of food daily required to feed such a 
multitude as constantly dwell at this great point 
of concentration, and that are coming to or go- 
tng from it to all parts of the world. 

Immense quantities of property at this season 
are liable to destruction from frost. Here may 
be seen a thousand wagon loads of potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, beets, onions, cabbage, and other 
perishable vegetables, lying upon a few boards 
on the ground under open sheds, without any 
possible protection to prevent freezing. Upon 
the wharves, and all around and under the mar- 
ket house, and on the pavements, in front of pro- 
duce stores, there are hundreds of barrels of 
apples, also liable to be frozen in a single night, 
upon a change of temperature as sudden and 
severe as often occurs in this climate, before 
they could be removed to a place of safety. 

The crowded condition of this market renders 
its want of neatness more apparent—its want of 
almost every convenience, comfort, and capa- 
bility, has been so long apparent to all who are 
acquainted with it, they have ceased to wonder 
at, or be disgusted with its miserable appéarance. 
Situated as it is, with a broad front upon the 
river, what an ornamental, as well as useful, 
monument of city pride might be reared here. 

The basement story should be made cool and 
dry in summer, and proof against frost in win- 
ter. This should be the vegetable and fruit 
market upon the sides of the building; the 
rooms under the center being dark would be 
used as store houses, for anything requiring an 
even temperature, such as buttter, lard, fruit, or 
vegetables. The first floor should be wholly 
occupied for meats and their kindred substances, 
upon roomy stalls, with broad aisles and rail- 
road tracks between. ‘This room should be the 
perfection of neatness—fitted with marble tables 
and Croton water; windows, and doors, wire- 
screened to admit air and keep out flies ; lighted 
with gas, and kept open for evening sales—the 
only time laborers can find leisure to attend— 
and in all things made a place of attraction, in- 
stead of loathing and disgust. 

But the second floor should be the greatest 
scene of interest. Here, in a hall of 150 feet 
wide and 300 feet long, should be sold all the 
innumerable small articles of traffic and fine 
fruits, and flowers and bijouterie of the vege- 
table world. 

The floral hall should be made a place of 
great attraction, by the ornaments of art as 
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well as natural productions, and always open to 
every one who would bring these blessed gifts 
of heaven to expose for sale. Such a place 
would encourage the cultivation of many a 
waste spot, and prompt the gathering of many 
a wild blossom that now blooms and fades in 
the woods, to bring to the New York flower 
market; bringing with it not only comfort to 
those who cultivate and sell, but cheap and in- 
nocent pleasure to those who buy. A love of 
flowers, and a love of mischief are antagonistical 
to each other. Cultivate the former, and the 
latter will fade from the human character. 

The use of the upper rooms I need not point 
out;except in one of them there should be a 
market reading-room, where the farmer in his 
visits to the city, for the sale of his crops could 
always find a much more pleasant plaee to spend 
an hour, than in the unhealthy atmosphere of 
some neighboring bar room. 

What proud satisfaction it would be to us, as 
editors of an agricultural paper, if we could 
take our country friends—particularly the boys 
and girls—through such a place as we have 
pictured for a market house of the products 
grown by the toil of their constant exertions. But 
when we come back to the reality of those we 
have described, we are constrained to think them 
emblems of that too prevalent feeling —Oh, any- 
thing is good enough for farmers—a feeling that 
will continue until farmers shall exert themselves 
to rise above the vondition where a faulty educa- 
lion, or neglect to study and apply science to 
their pursuits of life, has placed them in the 
scale of society in this country. 

At some future time, in our new periodical, 
Tue Piow, we will take another stroll together 
through some of the other New York markets, 


and perhaps through those of some other city. 
Soton Rosinson. 





EFFECT OF DIET ON HEALTH AND OTHER MAT- 
TERS—INTERESTING LETTER FROM THE 
SHAKER SOCIETY OF KENTUCKY. 


Amite Co., Miss., Aug. 1851. 

I encLosE a letter received a few days since 
from Mr. Bennet, a member of the Shaker Soci- 
ety, near Lexington, Ky. From statistics I have 
seen, they average the longest lived of any peo- 
ple in the Union; they own as fine land and as 
fine stock as Kentucky can show ; they are very 
wealthy, and the society in the south part of 
the state is also very wealthy. They seldom 
have any sickness, and never had a case of 
cholera, notwithstanding it was all around them. 
They have abandoned the use of the flesh of 








would be delighted with their village. They 
own the finest Durham cattle I ever beheld. 
What you find in this letter can be relied on. 
E. J. Caren. 
Pleasant Hill, Mercer Co., Ky., June 1851. 

Dear Frienp:—Having, in comparison with 
the number of occupants, an abundance of land, 
we are mainly employed in agricultural, horti- 
cultural, and other pursuits connected with the 
cultivation of the soil, the rearing of stock, par- 
ticularly cattle, sheep, horses for our own use, 
and a few hogs. Our stock of cattle is quite 
large, and consists, in the main, of the thorough- 
bred improved shorthorn breeds. The short- 
horns, in our opinion, are decidedly the best 
cattle ever introduced into this section of country; 
they are thrifty, well formed, grow large, come 
to maturity quick, and are unsurpassed in their 
milking properties. Some four or five of our 
thoroughbred cows are now giving daily, from 
60 to 66 lbs. of rich milk, making an average 
of eight gallonseach. These, it is admitted, are 
rather exceptions ; but a cow that does not give 
six gallons, (48 lbs.) per day, during four or five 
months first atter calving, is generally consid- 
ered here, belowthe average. But climate and 
nutrition have their influence, and no doubt a 
race more diminutive and hardy is better adapted 
to your section. 

Devon Cattle—I saw your Devon bull, it is 
presumed, last winter at Bayou Sara, in the care 
of —— Clauss. He is a beautiful and well 
formed animal, and doubtless will do weil in the 
south—much better, with the same attention, 
than a Durham bull would do. 

South Down, Cotswold, and Fine Wooled Sheep. 
Your South Downs in company with the bull 
were beautiful. These sheep in the south, where 
mutton is the principal object, can be raised with 
more profit than any other kinds; but with us, 
where wool is the leading incentive, they are 
considered very unprofitable—we have tried and 
discarded them. Our flocks consist of Saxony 
and fine wooled sheep, except the Bakewell and 
improved Cotswold, but these coarse wooled 
sheep are not numerous with us. 

Swine—We have but few hogs and these are 
of the Berkshire breed, which we most approve, 
after trial of various other kinds. 

In our habits and manner of living we are 
very regular. We rise in the winter at five, and 
in the summer at half after four in the morning, 
and in the evening retire to rest at nine, or a 
little before, the year round. We breakfast in 
winter at half after six, and in summer at six; 





hogs as food. If you should visit them you 


dine at twelve and sup at six, during the year. 
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FARMER SNUG AND FARMER SLACK——THE CONTRAST. 








Diei.—As articles of diet, we make no use of | cows at all, grass and red clover in pastures being 


pork, foreign teas or coffees, simply because we 
believe them unwholesome; but deny ourselves 
no further of the good things of the table, found 
among the best of livers in thiscountry. There 
is this difference, however, between us and our 
neighboring good livers, that we make a freer 
use of milk and butter, pastries, fruits, all kinds 
of vegetable alimentary substances, and a more 
restricted use of meats, &c., than they do. Our 
meats are beef, mutton, poultry, and fish—eggs 
we have, especially at one season of the year, 
in abundance. At our meals we have consider- 
. able variety in articles of diet, and these articles, 
except in a few instances, are continnally 
changed, according to circumstances ; so that 
it would be impossible, or nearly so, to give a per- 
fect understanding of how we live in every mi- 
nutia. But, generally, for breakfast we have 
two kinds of meat, cold light bread and warm 
biscuit, commonly in form of light rolls, milk, 
butter and cheese, domestic tea and coffee, Irish 
potatoes and other vegetable sauces, pies or 
pastry, &c. For dinner, two kinds of meat, 
soups, cooked vegetables, cold light bread, warm 
corn bread, milk, butter and cheese, puddings, 
pies, &c. Supper, no meat, cold light bread, 
domestic tea and coffee, milk, butter and cheese, 
potatoes and vegetable sauces, pies, preserved 
fruits, &c. There is not, though allowable, a 
very free use made of any kind of animal food, 
further than milk, butter and eggs, by the society 
at large,and many of them find it more condu- 
cive to health to restrict themselves within 
narrower limits. 





| 


Dyspepsia Cured—For my own part, an absti- | 


nence from all animal diet, except milk, for the 
last six or seven years, has cured me of dyspep- 
sia or indigestion, or perhaps more correctly, 
this course of living in connection with the 
water treatment, has cured me. We have never 
had a caseof cholera or anything like it, in this 
place. 

Pasture for ‘Cows.—Nature has so ordered it, 
that a cow should have plenty of grass or 
other nutritious substances, so that with a few 
hours’ labor she can supply herself for the day, 
and have time to lie and rest and ruminate. 
These conditions are known to be essential to 
her health and well being. Where a cow is 
compelled, for a scanty subsistence, to labor 
hard in the hot sun all day, she becomes ex- 
hausted, and without relief dies, where other 
circumstances are favorable. 

Winter Feeding Stock—Seven months in the 
year, on an average, we do not feed our milch 


year. 


sufficient, but the remaining five months we feed 
them. The principal food in winter, besides hay, 
is what we call chop. Oats in the sheaf un- 
threshed, are cut and mixed, after wetting, with 
meal, and the oats should be cut in the field 
before they get fully ripe and allowed to cure 
in the sun and be taken up without being wet. 
Pumpkins, turnips, and boiled potatoes, (Irish.) 
make good food for milch cows in winter. 
M. Burnert. 
sailed 


FARMER SNUG AND FARMER SLACK—THE 
CONTRAST. 


I nave lately made some observations upon 
the difference between farmers, which, with 
your leave, I should like to lay before your 
readers. : 

In the first place, let us examine the premises 
of a good farmer. His barns and out buildings 
are a perfect model of neatness. Not a board 
missing from its place on the barn, to let in the 
winter winds and snows; but all is warm and 
comfortable. His yards do not show the want 
of time to clear them, consequently, he does not 
lose one quarter of his manure—that most val- 
uable and necessary article in all improvements 
in agriculture. Not only is this amount saved, 
but the pleasure of getting around the yards and 
barns is greatly facilitated,and greatly to his ad- 
vantage. Examine his fences, you find no rails 
or boards missing—all is snug and in order. 
His cattle and sheep are in their places, not 
troubling his neighbors. Ask this man to take 
an agricultural paper, and nine cases out of ten 
he will tell you he is taking one already, but 
would like to renew his subscription for another 
Ask him if he could not get along with- 


| out it, and he will tell you perhaps he could, but 





he would not as long as he could obtain one for 
so trifling a sum. This is the scientific farmer. 
Now let us view the premises of the fariner 


| Slack, and mark the difference. His barns speak 


out—they want now and then a board, (and 
oftener now than then,) to keep the contents 
from the snows and storms of winter. His yards 
show the effect of his easy habits—oo much 


| that is valuable gcing to waste. His fences de- 


note the same want of care and attention. In 
some places only the traces of a fence are visi- 
ble, so that with the utmost ease, his own cattle 
can go from field to fleld, or his neighbor’s cattle 
partake of the herbage that his own so much 
require, judging from their appearance. Such 
is the farm of neighbor Slack—as he is termed. 
Ask him to take an agricultural paper and mark 


| his answer—99 cases out of 100 him or his pro- 
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totype will tell you no—I want none of your 
hook-farming. He is contented to goon in the 
same routine of life his father did before him- 
To such I would say, of the two, give me the 
book farmer, for that is the kind of farming for 
me. Moreover, I would ask what isit that makes 
the difference between the two farms I have 
represented. One takes an agricultural journal 
and studies his profession, while the other does 
not. The contrast is drawn from facts which 
have lately come under my observation, and are 
not exaggerated. AUGUSTUS. 
Smyrna, New York. 
re } 
OHIO FARMING—CLEARING LAND. 

Tue success of the farmer depends on a sound 
discriminating judgment, pointing out the proper 
course under the circumstances which surround 
him, and energy and perseverance to accom- 
plish what he has undertaken. There is Much 
land in Ohio which has not yet been disturbed 
by the woodman’s axe or mattock. Much of 
this is covered with lofty timber, snd a thick 
undergrowth of various kinds of bushes. The 
average cost of grubbing alone is not less than 
two dollars, and the whole cost of clearing and 
fencing, at least eight dollars per acre. Although 
Iam not an old man, yet I have subdued and 


brought under cultivation between three and 
four hundred acres of forest land. 


Proper time for Grubbing.—I prefer the early 
part of summer for grubbing ; the roots remaining 
inthe ground more quickly decay, and less labor 
from sprouts and suckers is experienced. The 
brush is piled and burnt any time through the 
summer. The great mass of brush and fallen 
timber which are necessarily burnt on the 
ground leave a very clean surface, but under- 
neath a literal web of interwoven roots are 
found extended through the length and breadth 
of the field. Having arrived thus far, the ques- 
tion comes up—what is the most judicious method 
to insure @ crop of wheat on this land. In pre- 
paring riew ground, I use a strong team and 
heavy plows. On similar lands I have sowed 
on the surface and scratched over it with one 
horse and shovel plow—this being the only 
labor bestowed upon it. This method requires 
less than half the labor of the other process, 
and less than half the time; and finally, an equal 


if not superior crop is obtained. The succeed- | 


ing spring I sow the field in timothy and clover 
seed, which remains in pasture about five years, 
by this time the roots have generally become 
rotten ; the two horse plow can then work to good 
advantage, and the ground is in good condition 


for a crop of any kind of grain. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to remark that none but clean 
porous, loamy soils are treated in this way. 

The common method of preparing and seed- 
ing down older lands in this vicinity, is to plow 
before harvest, and just before seeding, stir the 
land, then sow the seed and finish with the 
harrow or cultivator, This method generally 
brings a good crop, but much labor has been 
expended. It is true the fallow system has its 
advantages, yet I am of opinion, about the same 
result can be obtained with less labor. Where 
I have clover hay I deem one plowing sufficient; 
I then reverse the common order ; instead of sow- 
ing and following with the harrow, I prefer a 
thorough pulverizing the soil with the harrow, 
and then sow the seed, and now comes the - 
shovel plow again, which is the last implement 
unless water furrows are required. If the plow- 
ing and harrowing has been thoroughly done, 
the inverted sod will be but little disturbed and 
the soil is thrown up and left in ridges. The 
freezing and thawing of winter breaks down and 
crumbles the soil, which is equal to hoeing the 
young plant, causing it to start early in the 
spring, bidding defiance to the fly, and, in due 
time, rewarding the husbandman with an abun- 
dant crop. For the last implement I much pre- 
fer the cultivator to the harrow, but in all sincer- 
ity, I prefer the shovel plowto either, It raises 
the ridges a little higher and leaves the ground 
considerably rougher than any cultivator with 
which I am acquainted. But I will not further 
trespass on your columns. G. 
Moore’s Salt Works, Ohio, 1851. 

laconic 
HUMBUGS AND IMPOSITIONS OF THE DAY.—No. 2. 

Spanish and French Merino Sheep—No intro- 
duction of any domestic animal whatever, has 
been more serviceable to the U. S. than that 
of fine-wooled sheep, and those munificent men, 
from Chancellor Livingston, Col. Humphreys, 
on through the course of years to Messrs. Col- 
lins and Taintor, whose liberal and large souled 
forecast, regardless of cost and results, have 
risked their money and labor in bringing them 
into the country, are entitled to their country’s 
gratitude. If they have been paid for their out- 
lays in the sale of their sheep, it is but what was 
justly due them in a business view of their enter- 
prises. But were that not so, those who have 
shared the benefits of their labor and solicitude, 
would not be particularly unhappy on such ac- 
count. Still these animals took, and do still 
_take among our farmers, because they paid; and 





| like the Morgan horses, for the past dozen years, 
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various kinds of these “improved” sheep have 
been in demand. Within that time more “ pau- 
lar” merinos have been sold—“ the pure descend- 
ants of Consul Jarvis’ flock”—ten to one, than he 
ever bred, or could have been bred from all he 
ever owned; and he professes not to have bred 
a pure one for twenty years past—but, be it 
observed that Consul Jarvis did not thus sell 
them. And so of any or all other varieties 
which the market demanded. 

Then, as the last grand crown of all came the 
Rambouillet, and other importations of the 
French merinos. These, too, soon found their 
way into Vermont ; and from these originals, there 
soon spawned out flocks as numerous as those 
of Jacob from the stock of Laban. The first 
grand “show” of them was made at Syracuse, 
in 1849, and noble animals they were. But 
such a marvellous power have these sheep also 
to procreate their kind, that, obedient to the 
demand, and grateful to their proprietors for the 
price, their fecundity became second only to that 
of the vermin at Carrier’s tavern, in one of the 
plays of Shakspeare. During the autumn of 
1850, at every cattle show extending from Ver- 
mont to Kentucky, they, “the pure blood French 
merinos, of the most recent importation,” were 
shown in scores; while at every landing or stop- 
ping place, to the utmost limits of the far west, 
“lots” of them and their crosses, with the “pure 
Paulars,” were to be seen stowed away in pas- 
tures, at storage, for selling after the shows were 
over; and what is equally remarkable, the flocks 
from which these sheep were produced had all 
been sold out clear andentire the year before! Veri- 
ly, Vermont isa prolific country! But Jonathan’s 
gullibility is as wide as Sam Slick’s invention 
and no doubt the Slicks will have a “good drive” 
for another year or two. 

Devon Cattte—Then again, the Devon cattle, 
beautiful red animals, and as useful as they are 
beautiful, were brought into the country. Taking 
the fancy of our breeders and farmers, they came 
into demand. Possessed of one or two of pure 
blood, the jockeyssoon exhibited herdsof plump, 
sleek, red colors—“pure Devons,” of course— 
and from that day, some years ago, to this, our 
cattle shows swarm with these Devon calves with 
black, brown and streaked noses, so entirely charac- 
teristic of pure Devons! These are-exhibited and 
sold—* premium stock” too—at fifty to a hun- 
dred dollars each, and bound to Canada, Michi- 
gan, and the far west and south! 

Of course the purchasers of these spawn, read 
the Agricultural papers! They are good judges 
of cattle ; animal physiologists as well, and pay 


men they deal with! 











great attention to pedigree and the character of the 
This last remark, I con- 
fess, is sheer irony. It is an unwelcome subject 
I admit; but as one of the chroniclers of the 
time, I feel bound to show up some of the impo- 
sitions of the day, whether it might benefit the 
public or not. At some future time I may re- 
sume the subject. VERMONTER. 





e-——— 
AWN OLD-FASHIONED NEW ENGLAND FARM- 
HOUSE. 


In our last number I gave you an insight into 
the farmer’s kitchen. Now let us walk out in 
the balmy air of the following morning and look 
at the exterior of this happy abode. 

It is only one story, but the gambrel roof gives 
ample space in the chamber for lodging-rooms. 
It is 32 by 48 feet on the ground, with a projec- 
tion at one end for a dairy room—an important 
point never lost sight of by a thriving farmer. 





a 


Farm Hovse.—Fic. 66. 


In front there are two rooms, each 16 by 18 feet, 
with a front door opening into an entry between, 
behind which, and occupying about twelve feet 
square, stands the huge stone chimney, right in 
the center of the house. The kitchen is 16 by 
24 feet, with a fire place of most ample dimen- 
sions. At one end is a bed room and pantry, at 
the other the chamber and cellar stairs, a bed- 
room and long entry to the end door, or one of 
common entrance. The well is within a rod of 
the back kitchen door, and the garden a few 
rods beyond. 

About forty feet from the end door is the re- 
mains of the great wood-pile of last winter; for 
in those good old times, every New England 
farmer made it a point to get up wood 
enough in sledding time to last through the year. 
Two of the boys are hard at work before break- 
fast, preparing oven-wood. Another is feeding 
the hogs, and the fourth has gone after the oxen 
to have them ready to start into the field as soon 
as breakfast is over. The hired men are in the 
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orchard saving time by saving a few winter 
apples. The girls, two of them are getting 
breakfast, and the othersare in the cow yard. - 
Now let us accompany father, who is almost 
as fond of his cows as his girls, and take a look 
at them. Certainly they are a beautiful herd, 
all red, with fine Devon points, gentle and good 
milkers. T'wo sides of the yard are fenced with 
a very high stone wall, and the other two by the 
barn and long shed, capable of sheltering forty 
or fifty head of cattle. The center of the yard 
is a basin, which is kept constantly filled with 
muck, sods, weeds, and all sorts of trash capable 
of making manure, or saving it by absorption. 
A New England Barn.—Now let us look into 
the most important building upon every farm. 
It is 40 by 60 feet and 18 feet high. This door 
opens into a stable 40 feet long and 14 wide; 
provided with stanchions, which hold the 
heads of the cows in winter; each one of which 
is so trained as to know her place, and walk up 
to it as orderly as the well trained horse, which 
occupies a box at one end of the stable. Two 
great folding doors open upon both sides of the 
barn, so that a load of hay can be driven in 
from either side, and the empty cart pass out at 
the other. Over the stable is a tight floor, upon 
which there is a great mow of rye, and on the 
other side is the bay, filled with hay and oats 
from ground to peak. Old Zeph, a neighbor- 
ing negro, is just clearing off the barn floor to 
commence the seemingly endless task of beating 
out all that grain with a flail. But he will do it, 
and then winnow in the wind, and carry it upon 
his back to the bins in the carriage and corn 
houses. And such is a picture of New England 
farming in old times. Soton Rosinson. 
oouninntiiiniacaeiae 


DIRECTIONS FOR CUTTING TIMBER IN THE 
SOUTH, 


Tue following extract isfrom a letter of Judge 
Capell of Mississippi, which has been some 
time on hand, waiting for an insertion entire. 

In speaking of one of his neighbors, who is 
an old experienced wagon maker, he says, “he 
is one of the most particular men about his work, 
andalwayscuts his timber trees during winter. He 
selects them of a young and vigorous growth, 
with healthy looking tops, the limbs inclining 
upwards, instead of horizontal. The best he finds. 
in the pine woods on the little creeks, where the 
soil is rich and has considerable sand in it. For 
spokes, he cuts trees about eighteen inches in 
diameter or smaller; and always selects timber 
of a young, thrifty growth, with a coarse grain; 
the heavier the better, as fine grain and porous 
wood is always brash, and light. He prefers 





trees for felloes that grow on the sides of hills. 
Such timber does not crack so much. The most 
important point is to have the timber got out im- 
mediately after cutting the trees; have it chop- 
ped, split or sawed into proper sized pieces, and 
laid in the shop to season. In making a wagon, 
he has the timber dressed out, (after lying in the 
shop for a year,) one or two months before put- 
ting together, as oak timber will shrink every 
time it is dressed. He uses for hubs the best post 
oak, and red elm, selected from thrifty trees, 
clear of any rot or sap, and turns and bores 
them immediately, and lays them away till 
seasoned; they crack very little in drying, (the 
finest hubs I ever saw were of his make.) Mr. 
Gray, a gentleman of experience, says, the tim- 
ber here is much tougher and better than in 
Pennsylvania. I believe this information is 
worth a year’s subscription to the Agriculturist, 
to any man who feels interested in getting out 
wagon timber. EK. J. Care. 
Amite County, Miss. 





identi 
FARMING IN CALIFORNIA. 

In a letter just received from Mr. Tyler of Sa- 
cramento, he informs us that thousands of tons 
of hay and wild oats have been secured the past 
season, so that forage is likely to be plenty at 
the mines and elsewhere in California. During 
winter they hope to obtain $90 to $130 per ton 
for it. At harvest time they paid laborers from 
$75 to $150 per month. 

Everything in the way of vegetables sells by 
the pound. Potatoes are worth 5 to 5}cents per 
pound, and grow from one to five pounds weight. 
Beets 5 to 7 cents per pound, and one grown 
there the past summer weighed forty-six pounds. 
Cabbages, 8 to 10 cents per pound, a head of one 
of which measured forty-one inches in circum. 
ference. Onions, 20 to 25 cents per pound, tur- 
nips 6 cents, tomatoes 10 to 15 cents; of the 
size of these last nothing is said, so that our 
readers may imagine them as large as they 
please—say,as big as a quart pot, up to a round 
half-bushel. 

The land on the Sacramento is very fertile, 
and no matter where you plant, things are cer- 
tain to grow if you will only irrigate the land; 
but directly after a rain is the best time. Mel- 
on-vines may be seen with ripe fruit and blos- 
soms at the same time. 

The climate of Sacramento is very fine. The. 
absence of rain during the summer is not so 
great a drawback as one would suppose, as the 
nights are quite cool,and considerable dew falls, 

Mrs. Farnham of La Libertad, near Monterey, 
has sent us some California wheat, a fair sample 
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of acrop of twenty-five acres. Some of the heads 
of this wheat are seven inches long, and the 
grains are much larger than any we ever saw 
grow on the Atlantic coast. If our readers are 
skeptical on this one point, they can call at our 
office and see for themselves. 

Mr. John M. Horner, from Monmouth county, 
New-Jersey, arrived in California in August 
1846, and settled at San Jose Mission, in the val- 
ley of Santa Clara. Mr. Tyler sends us the fol- 
lowing five years results of his farming—but re- 
collect in these calculations, that he now grows 
two or three crops a year. 

“ First year, I farmed sixty acres in various 
kinds of produce, but gathered nothing but dear 
experience. 

Second year, I was thrown into confusion on 
account of the gold mines. Laborers could not 
be hired at any price, and I am credibly in- 
formed, that the Governor himself had to cook 
his own meals. I farmed but very little, and 


finally I caught the gold fever and went to the 
mines; and there I caught the fever and ague, 
and returned to my farm. 
the second year. 

Third year, | made further preparations for 
farming. 
pointed, but farm I would. 


I gathered nothing 


I was determined not to be disap- 
1 could not hire 
hands tor $16 per day. I tried to enter into co- 
partnership, but could not effect it; all had 
rather go to the mines. None of my brothers 
were yet in the country. ButI would not be 
disappointed. I got the assistance of three In- 
dians, and we went to the mountains, twenty- 
five miles distant, and there we worked at the 
red-woud (cedars of Lebanon, for some of them 
are 300 feet high,) until we got rails and posts 
sufficient to secure fifteen acres, which I plant- 
ed principally in potatoes. The produce gather- 
ed was. worth about $16,000; but unfortunately 
I lost one half, on account of heavy rains set- 
ting in, and the scarcity of help. Thus ended 
the third year. 

Fourth year. My younger brother arrived in 
January. We managed to fence some 400 acres 
and farm 150, principally in potatoes; and our 
crops yielded about as follows: 


Potatoes. . 1,760,000 lbs. Pumpkins. .80,000 Ibs. 
Onions.... 40,000 “ Barley.....20,000 “ 
Tomatoes.. 50,000 “ Wheat......40,000 “ 
6,000 “ Chickens... 100 

Solid head- 300 doz. 
edcabbages 60,000 “ 

Fifth year, 1851. We have fenced about 1,300 
acres, and have farmed 800. We want no 





rain until December, and we will be sure to 
gather, of 


Potatoes. ... 120,000 bush. Solid-headed 
6,000 “ cabbages 108,000 
4,000 Chickens. 600 
1,000 Eggs..... 1,200 doz. 
1,000 Onion seed 800 lbs. 
1,200 200 * 
5,000 “ 100 * 
30 tons. 


Table beets. 
Turnips. ... 
Carrots .... 
Tomatoes .. 
Barley 

Pumpkins .. 


Cab’ge “ 


To most of the Eastern world who are unac- 
quainted with our soil and climate, the above 
account will look almost impossible. But, con- 
sidering that we have nine months out of twelve 
in which we can sow, and nine in which we can 
gather, it isnot doubtful. And if there ever was 
a country in which the “ plowman overtook 
the reaper,” California is that one. A large 
amount of produce will be raised in California 
this year for market. This valley alone will 
yield about 


600,000 bush. Potatoes, 
32,000 Onions, 
10,200 Table Beets, 

5,000 Tomatoes, 

100,000 Barley, 

15,000 Wheat, 


6,000 bush. Pears, 
1,400 “ Apples, 
400 tons Pumpkins, 
195 “ Grapes, 
3,000“ Hay, 
550,000 Solid head- 
ed Cabbages. 


Besides the above there will be a great quan- 
tity of beans, peas, melons, and finer garden 
sauce; and some 4,000 sheep and hogs, besides 
cattle almost as numerous as the acres of land 
over which they feed. This valley, if its resour- 
ces were fully developed, would supply more 
than a million of population. I write from a 
knowledge of the facts, having spent five years 
in the valley. There are 600,000 acres of good 
tillable land within its borders. The poorest 
will yield 2,000 pounds of wheat or barley, and 
the best 70,000 pounds of onions, per acre. 

Notwithstanding the present prices of labor, 
which are about $70 per month, my calcula- 
tions, based upon experimental knowledge, are 
such as to warrant me in stating that California 
can supply her own market in beef, pork, flour, 
barley, and all kinds of vegetables, as cheap, and 
of a better quality, than she can be supplied 
from any quarter of the world. Vegetables will 
be very cheap this year. After the first of 
August, 1852, California wiil supply her own 
market with barley ; but when she can supply 
herself with flour, is doubtful, as there are no 
mills in the country, and farmers will not raise 
wheat without some prospect of a market.” 
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PRICES OF WHEAT AND FLOUR. 

WE are asked if the prices of wheat and flour 
are likely to rule as low as they now do through- 
out the year. We think not, for the following 
reasons : 

Ist. Corn has been a failure almost entirely, 
in what is called the transition or middle country 
of the south, owing to the excessive drought; 
and it is nota large crop anywhere, except at 
the west. 

2d. Potatoes have rotted badly; and turnips 
and other root crops, owing also to the drought, 
have suffered severely. ° 

3d. Pasture in many places has been so short 
since August, that much corn has been cut up, 
and hay given out to the cattle for fodder. 

Now when hay, vegetables, and corn are 
scarce and high, much more wheat, and particu- 
larly shorts and bran, will be consumed than 
ordinarily. Wheat and flour must consequently 
be in greaterdemand. We have heard of wheat 
being ground up already, in considerable 
quantities, with corn, oats, and other grain, for 
provender for cattle. 

The crop of wheat has been large this year 
in America, and generally the same throughout 
Europe. Notwithstanding this, Great Britain will 
want agood deal; and the consumption at home 
will be more, depend upon it, than is now antici- 
pated. On the whole, we think wheat and flour 
is destined to gradually advance through the 
winter, and that next spring they will be higher 
than now—still, we may be disappointed in so 
agreeable an anticipation for the benefit of the 
farmer. 


WINTER MANAGEMENT OF STOCK. 

In this cold latitude, where farmers are com- 
pelled to keep their stock for five or six months 
ina year, on food which has been laid up in 
store, during the season of grazing, it is a con- 
sideration worthy of their first attention, to 
know how, or by what means they may avail 
themselves of the greatest possible benefit to 
their stock, from the fodder designed for the use 
of winter; or, in other words, how they may 
keep their stock in the most thrifty condition 
on a given amount of fodder. There are, doubt- 
less, scores of farmers who make little or no 
reckoning of the growth of their stock, during 
the months of winter; and therefore, to all ap- 
pearance, think it is a matter of indifference 
whether they receive an adequate allowance 
of food, or are protected from the pinching cold 
and pelting storms. Pecuniary interest would 
seem to prompt to a proper investigation of this 
subject, and to an adoption of the wisest and 





most profitable system of management; but 
humanity, alone, demands that we pursue the 
course which will secure the greatest amount 
of comfort, and the largest compensation, as a 
reward for the time and expense of wintering 
stock. 

By taking a proper view of this subject, three 
things are particularly worthy of consideration. 

First: A supply of good fodder, adequate to 
the amount of stock to be kept during the fod- 
dering season, 

Second: Comfortable protection from the 
cold and storms of winter. 

Third: System and regularity in feeding. 

1. The period of time “ between grass and hay,” 
has ever been acknowledged as the most trying 
for stock of all kinds. It is a time when, if 
particular vigilance is not exercised by the 
judicious husbandman, his stock will be seen to 
fall away in flesh. This period arrives, in the 
same latitude, earlier or later in the season, ac- 
cording to the mildness of the weather, the fall 
of snow, and the abundance of herbage. This 
is the most proper time for every farmer to 
make an estimate, whether he is in posses- 
sion of an abundance of fodder, for the main- 
tenance of his present stock, during the fodder- 
ing season. 

When it is perceived that cattle obtain an in, 
adequate supply of food from the pasture, they 
should be yarded, or put in their stalls, during 
the frosty nights, and fed a little hay, cut corn- 
stalks, or pumpkins. And I consider it the 
wisest management, not to suffer them to go 
into the fields, in the morning until after the 
frost has disappeared; because, while the frost 
is on the grass they will eat little or none, and 
will destroy more grass by stepping on it, 
while it is frozen, than they cen consume in 
half a day. But few farmers are aware of the 
necessity of commencing to fodder until after 
the supply in the form of pasture is entirely 
cut off. Cattle of any kind, taken from herb- 
age and confined to dry fodder, suffer amazing- 
ly, on account of the change which the diges- 
tive organs must undergo in order to prepare 
themselves for the discharge of their respective 
functions: The change should be gradual ; and 
then there need be no apprehensions of injury 
to the animal. If there has been an exuberance 
of herbage, in order to keep up the same thrifty 
condition on fodder, not a little effort will be 
necessary on the part of the husbandman, to 
pamper the appetite, by feeding a variety of 
food. Cattle and horses, as well as the human 
species, are extremely fond of a variety of food, 
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Sheep are more so than any other domestic an- 
imal. Animals of all kinds thrive better, and 
fatten faster, when they have access to several 
kinds of food than when they are confined to 
only one sort. 

Of this fact, we should take the advantage in 
foddering; and by a judicious admixture of 
different kinds, induce stock to eat much of a 
given kind of fodder, which, if fed alone, would 
be entirely refused. Sheep and cattle would 
doubtless thrive well on good hay; but they 
do much better if a portion of straw is allowed 
them, in connection with the hay. 

I never confine my stock for more than one 
day, to one kind of food, after the foddering sea- 
son has fairly commenced. When my cattle 
are brought into winter quarters, I commence 
threshing my grain, and thresh but a few hun- 
dred bundles at atime. A part of the straw is 
passed through a straw cutter, and mixed with 
cut hay, chaff, cut corn stalks, and moistened 
with water. This precipitates any disagreeable 
dust which may exist among it, and prepares 
it for the reception of meal, or shorts, which 
will adhere more evenly to the mass by being 
wet, as it is incorporated with a fork. A heap- 
ing bushel of this preparation constitutes a 
breakfast for an ox or cow. When they are 
turned from their stalls into the yard, they have 
access to good fresh straw during the day, of 
which they will eat a great amount. When I 
feed whole hay, straw is mixed with it in the 
proportion of one pound of straw totwo or three 
of hay. Thisis a more expeditious mode of 
feeding, but not so economical. I feed but little 
whole hay; because, I consider that it requires 
enough less of cut fodder, for the maintenance 
of an animal, to remunerate one for the expense 
of keeping a machine in order, and time occu- 
pied in cutting. But, cutting damaged fodder 
will by no means make it good ; although a vast 
amount of hay that is coarse and unpalatable 
while whole, by a little preparation, may be 
rendered eatable. Ascold produces a voracious 
appetite, the poorest part of fodder should be 
reserved for the coldest weather; and care 
should be taken to increase the quantity of food 
as the quality deteriorates. It is bad policy to 
confine young cattle or sheep, during the se- 
verest weather, as is the practice of some farm- 
ers, to straw alone, and then feed them some- 
thing else when the weather moderates; be- 
cause, the substances found in straw are not 
sufficient to supply the waste of the bodily parts 








subsistence from the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds them. They cannot live onair any more 
than they can survive long without it. 

2. In connection with an abundance of food, 
comfortable protection from the pelting storms 
of winter should not be overlooked. Some 
farmers are inclined to think that cattle and 
sheep have thick coats of hair and wool, and 
a tough skin for a protection; but they hate 
cold and wet stormsas much as a cat dislikes a 
wet floor. Perhaps stock experience as much 
injury in consequence of the cold and stormy 
nights in the fall,as during the winter; for then, 
their systems are not so thoroughly prepared 
to resist the cold as they are after the cold 
weather has really commenced. It cannot be 
denied but that stock would keep in good con- 
dition without any protection during the winter; 
but comfortably protected from the cold storms, 
they will subsist on a much smaller allowance 
of food. Warmth is indispensably requisite to 
the thrift and comfort of any animal. The heat 
of the body must be kept up, or incalculable 
injury follows. All animals depend on the food 
taken into the stomach, to supply them with 
heat ; and if comfortably protected, much of the 
food which is appropriated for this purpose 
would go to form flesh, bone, and muscle. Ani- 
mal heat is sustained in the same manner that 
the flame of a fire is supported ; that is, by the 
union of two elementary substances, oxygen 
and carbon, which are the principal support- 
ers of combustion. The source from whence 
horses, cattle, &c. derive carbon, is the fodder 
which they consume; which, after undergoing 
mastication and digestion, is carried by the 
blood to the lungs, where, by the act of respira- 
tion, it is united with a portion of the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, and by this union, heat is gen- 
erated. Now it is evident from this fact, that 
the blood of an animal must be furnished with 
a new supply of carbon from time to time, either 
from the fat and muscle secreted in the system, 
or from the food consumed. Should there be 
a deficiency of carbon in the daily allowance 
of an animal’s food, such deficiency must be 
made up from a waste of the organised parts of 
the body. Exposing animals.to a low tempera- 
ture dissipates this hedt; and if the situation is 
a bleak one, heat is dissipated with increased 
rapidity. When the bodies of animals are wet 
with rain and snow, evaporation is constantly 
going on, by which process, much more of the 
heat of the body is evolved than when the body: 


of the animal; and it is impossible for them to| is dry; and if the wind blows upon them, evap- 
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derive what is absolutely necessary for their, oration is more rapid; and consequently, a 
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greater degree of cold is the result. But if ani- 
mals are protected from wind and storms, more 
heat is retained for their comfort; and the de- 
mand for fuel, through the medium of food, to 
keep up this heat, is notso great ; and thus, less 
fodder is required. Whatever tends to make 
animals comfortable, tends to make them in- 
crease in weight. When animals have comfort- 
able stalls or sheds, well littered with straw, as 
they should be, where they may lie down with- 
out the fear of being routed, and pass the night 
in rumination and quiet rest, they will subsist 
on a much smaller allowance of food than when 
they are compelled to lie down on the cold 
snow. 

The stalls of my cattle, as long as the fodder- 
ing season continues, are well supplied with an 
abundance of straw asoften as the night returns; 
and this I consider a source of profit, not only 
by imparting comfort to my animals, but by 
absorbing the liquid manure. 

8. Regularity in giving animals their daily 
allowance of food, is a consideration worthy of 
more notice than many are wont to suppose. 


All the works of nature are characterised by. 


the greatest regularity. The appetite of all an- 
imals that are regularly fed, calls regularly for 
food to satisfy it. Whenever the process of 
digestion is complete, and the organs have had 
their required rest, it is necessary that an ade- 
quate supply be furnished. Interruption of' this 
regularity causes derangement and disorder. 
By going beyond the usual time for foddering, 
animals many times swallow their food so greed- 
ily that digestion is not so perfect as it would 
have been had the food been taken at the prop- 
er time. And, on the contrary, sufficient time 
should elapse after the morning meal has been 
taken, for the appetite to return, before another 
portion is dealt out to them; else, much of it 
will be wasted, or rendered unpalatable, by 
their selecting the best part, and breathing on 
the rest. 

It is as important that this branch of farm- 
ing should be performed systematically, as 
any other, and far more so than many others; 
for success in this depends, in a great measure, 
on the most judicious manner in which fodder is 
mingled, prepared, and fed to animals. Any 
one can keep cattle well and fat during the 
winter season, if an abundance of grain and 
fodder is allowed. But he who keeps his stock 
during the winter, on the least food, and in the 
best condition, has unquestionably adopted the 
wisest and most economical system of convert- 
ing the productions of the farm into the ne- 








cessary articles of barter between man and 
man. 
S. Epwarps Topp. 
Lake Ridge, Tompkins Co. N. Y. 
As this article came too late for our July num- 
ber, we concluded to put it over until November, 


when it would be seasonable. 
————-_— @———__—— 
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I tert Athens upon one of those beautiful 
days of March, which awakens all nature, ani- 
mate and inanimate, to the loveliness of spring. 
I must say I parted with many whose acquaint- 
ance I had formed during the few days [ spent 
at Athens, as though they were old and long 
known friends. Designing to visit Lexington, 
my worthy host, Captain Wray, set me down 
from his carriage at the depdt, after dinner, and 
I went down to the station, which is about three 
miles from the village; but fortune favored me 
in finding the carriage of Governor Gilmer and 
his excellent lady, with whom I took a seat to 
their large, and, of course, hospitable mansion 
and little farm, immediately adjoining the town. 

Lexington, Ga—This is an old town with a 
look that does not give the lie to its antiquity. 
It is the seat of justice of Oglethorpe county, 
once considered one of the best cotton growing 
counties in the state. But forty or fifty years 
of hard skinning, will bring the hide off of any- 
thing that ever fell into the hands of such hard 
taskers of the fertility of soil as these cotton- 
growing, land-destroying people. However, 
there have been made within the last year or 
two, some of the best kind of crops, upon the 
very spots heretofore neglected as worn out. 

Ex-Governor Gilmer.—I spent a pleasant day 
or two with this intelligent, social specimen of 
southern hospitality, embodied in an intelligent 
gentleman, alive to the spirit and necessity of 
agricultural improvement. One of the favorite 
amusements of this gentleman has been to col- 
lect a large quantity of rare minerals, princi- 
pally from the hills and mountains of Georgia. 
His rooms and grounds are full of matter to in- 
struct and interest visitors, and his library is 
stored with a great collection of valuable works. 
But he has not forgotten the improvement of 
the soil. Here I found a field of fine grass, and 
a barn in which to store the hay and feed the 
stock. He has fully demonstrated that grass 
will grow in Georgia. One remarkable feature 
in the farming operations of Governor Gilmer is, 
he never grew a bale of cotton. 

How to Grow Cabbage.—His plan is worthy of 
note. He sows the seed about the first of April, 
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and lets it grow in the bed, long, spindling plants, 
until the last of July or first of August, and then 
sets them out in deep-dug holes, well manured, 
when the ground is wet, covering up all the 
stalk except the bud, and then he is sure to have 
good heads for winter. The holes should be dug 
and well-rotted manure laid by them, so all will 
become soaking wet, in a shower, when the 
manure is hauled in with some dirt, and the 
roots of the plant placed on it just so high that 
the bud will be even with the top of the sur- 
rounding earth after the hole is filled with the 
soil, or other rich dirt. 

Price of Land—Mr. Shackleford, an_intelli- 
gent lawyer of this place, who takes an interest 
in agricultural matters, says the average value 
of farming land in Oglethorpe county, is about 
$8 anacre. The common selling price is $10— 
the soil generally, sandy loam—rocks, granite 
and quartz—timber, principally oak, with hick- 
ory, pine, &c. The surface is not So uneven as 
it is around Athens, but still, is quite rolling. 

Governor Gilmer is satisfied by the experi- 
ments which he has made, that clover and grass 
can be successfully cultivated in this part of 
the state, if it were not that cotton absorbs 
everything else. There is not sufficient corn 
and meat made for the consumption of the 


county. Pork and flour are both imported. 
Wheat is grown to a sinall extent, and yields, 
sometimes, fifteen to twenty bushels to the acre ; 
though on an average, not more than five or 


six. Governor Gilmer’s method of saving seed 
wheat, is to let a portion of the field stand until 
so fully ripe there is no immature seed, and 
then by lightly threshing, the very best is ob- 
tained. 

Appropriate Border for Garden Walks——Govy- 
ernor Gilmer has made use of specimens of na- 
tive quartz rock, and it has only to be seen, to 
be appreciated above the long rows of dull-col- 
ored brick usually appropriated to that purpose. 

The Cradle Rock.—Upon the Governor’s farm 
there is a rock of perhaps a hundred tons, so 
nicely poised that it can be cradled by the hand 
of a child. 

March 23d, upon which I left Lexington, was 
a lovely spring day, and on my way down the 
railroad, with such vast tracts ef old worn and 
wasted fields on each side, ] was forcibly struck 
with a remark made by a stranger—* What a 
country this would now be if it had not been 
destroyed by bad cultivation.” 

Washington, Ga.—Having a desire to visit this 
place, I went down by the mifnight train, 20 
miles from Union Point, to Cumming Station, 


and spent the balance of the night in just such 
a tavern as unfortunately abounds all over the 
country, and then proceeded by stage 18 miles, 
to that ancient town and seat of justice of Wilkes 
county. Of all the land in sight of the road, the 
traveller could have truly said, what a country, 
if it had not been wantonly and wickedly de- 
stroyed. There are a great many fine gardens 
in this place, well filled with excellent, fruit, 
and ornamental shrubbery. Mr. Cleveland, an 
enterprising merchant and gentleman of taste, 
has done more, probably, than any other indi- 
vidual, to introduce an extensive assortment of 
valuable fruit. He succeeds in saving his apri- 
cots and plums from the ravages of the curculio 
by planting trees in hen yards, or setting coops 
under them at the proper time. Suitable as all 
this county is to produce fine fruit, there is a 
criminal neglect, upon the part of the planters, 
that they do not plant orchards sufficient to feed 


themselves and all their people. 
Soton Roszixsox. 
ae 
NOTES FROM A KITCHEN GARDENER’S MEMO- 
RANDUM BOOK.—No. 5. 


Endive.—Of late, this plant is more exten- 
sively cultivated, and meets with ready sale in 
our markets. It makes an excellent salad, and 
it is said that its root when ground and mixed 
with coffee, greatly improves the flavor of that 
popular beverage. Before being suitable for 
the table, it should be blanched, and with this ex- 
ception, its cultivation requires but little atten. 
tion. Grown in drills, and thinned out to the 
distance of twelve inches apart, its handsomely 
fringed leaves appear to advantage; and by 
those who are fond of variety, it is considered 
an acquisition to the garden. 

Melons.—To have this choice fruit in perfec- 
tion, it should, like all natives of tropical cli- 
mates, be brought to ripen during hot weather ; 
to effect which it it best to forward the plants in 
a moderate hot bed. Ifthe seed is sown early 
in April, and the plants put out about the first 
of June, they will fruit much earlier than if the 
planting be delayed until the usual time the 
ground is in condition for planting in the spring. 
Another advantage to be gained is, by keeping 
the plants in frames until the rough leaves are 
formed, they are safe from the attack of insects ; 
and the cultivator is not subjected to the incon- 
venience of loss of seed and time, which fre- 
quently occurs in consequence of the plants 
| being cut off in the early stage of their growth, 
by late frosts, the seed rotting in cold wet 
weather, or the plants subsequently destroyed 
by the depredations of the notoriously destruc- 
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tive yellow bug. Pieces of sod six to eight 
inches square, placed grass side downwards, 
and the seed planted in the earthy part, will 
answer as well as pots. 

Celery, requiring a long time to germinate the 
seed, should be sown as early in spring as the 
ground can be brought in condition, and the 
plants, when about three inches high, be thinned 
to the distance of six inches, and kept in a 
growing condition; and if transplanted in moist 
ground before putting out into trenches, they 
will be stouter and more thrifty. Ground on 
which early peas are grown, being clean in 
time for putting out celery, I always use in 
preference for such purpose. The trenches 
should be turned up a spade deep, and four feet 
wide, with the view of having a sufficient sup- 
ply of earth for blanching, which should only 
be done during dry weather, and at intervals, 
as the plants, (which should be twelve inches 
apart,) increase in size. In manuring, recent 
manure must be avoided. Select that which 
has passed through fermentation. The older 
the better; and let it be thoroughly incorpor- 
ated with the soil. Unfermented manure will 
cause the plants to rot; and too large a quan- 
tity of any description is apt to produce the 
same result. I have derived great benefit from 
hog manure, and prize it highly in the cultiva- 
tion of this plant. In Scotland, I am informed 
that ‘the red-solid is most generally grown. 
With us, the white is more popular. The tur- 
nip-rooted, or celariac, is but little used in the 
United States. In France and Germany it is 
cultivated freely, chiefly for the value of its 
root, which, in form, resembles a turnip. The 
stalk has a delicate and peculiarly sweet flavor, 
and being fond of variety I cultivate a few. It 
can be grown on level ground, but does better 
in trenches, It requires the same treatment as 
the other varieties. 

Cauliflower.—Plants raised from seed sown in 
September, should be put out in rich ground, 
as early in spring as the weather will permit. 
Those who are not provided with hand glasses 
to protect them during frosty nights, and cold 
rainy weather, had better keep them growing 
in pots until the risk of such exposure is past, 
when they can be turned gut without checking 
their growth. The chief cause of disappoint- 
ment in producing early cauliflowers is, that 





ter. Those who are not provided with suitable 
conveniences for wintering the plants, had bet- 
ter not attempt it, as they can be procured in 
spring from those who raise them for sale, Seed 
sown about the tenth of May, and plants put 
out in the early part of July, will, if properly 
attended, flower in October, and are not only 
less troublesome, but are more likely to succeed 
than those raised for early table use. But it 
ought to be the aim of the cultivator, to have 
this choice vegetable one of the early as well as 
late productions of the garden. 

Broccoli.—The purple cape being best adapted 
to our climate, is the variety generally culti- 
vated. The seed should be sown about the 
middle of May, and the plants put out the latter 
part of July, to flower in October. If put out 
earlier, dnd the heads form during hot weather, 
they soon shoot up and blossom, thus rendering 
them unfit for the table. When a small quan- 
tity only is required for private use, it is best 
to raise the plants in pots. They can then be 
put out without retarding their growth, and you 
are not subjected to the inconvenience of cov- 
ering to protect them from the sun while taking 
root, or delay while waiting for cloudy weather; 
and by putting them out at proper intervals, a 
supply, in an ordinary season, can be obtained 
during October and November. Being an ex- 
cellent substitute for cauliflower, and more 
likely to succeed, I grow it more freely, and 
rarely fail of having an abundant supply. In 
this climate, the flowering broccoli is more un- 
certain; and though well to attempt a few for 
variety, it is not safe to depend upon it for the 
main supply. Like cauliflowers, the varieties 
of this species of brassica require rich soil, and 
in other respects, similar treatment. Broccoli 
and onions I raise on the same ground, by put- 
ting out the plants as if the ground was unoc- 
cupied, and before they spread to any important 
extent, the onions are ready to be taken off. 


———-+@- 
CAUSE OF INCREASED FERTILITY FROM BURN- 
ING CLAY LANDS. 


TuE practice of roasting clay lands, by par- 
ing, and then charring the turf by a smoulder- 
ing fire, for which the roots of the grass and 


| other vegetable matters afford ample materials, 
when once ignited by the addition of a small 
| quantity of fuel, is often resorted to in Europe, 
‘with great advantage. 


Besides the benefits 


the plants are not sufficiently forward before | which ensue from the destruction of myriads of 


the approach of hot weather, which stints their 


noxious insects, and the mechanical alteration 


growth, and prevents their flowering. In order of the particles composing the soil, there are 


to avoid failure, they should be started early in 


autumn, and carefully attended to during win-: 


two most important chemical results. 
The burnt or charred clay absorbs ammonia 
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freely from the atmosphere, which is one of the 
most important materials for crops. But the 
main benefit is the conversion of potash and 
soda in the soil, and especially the former, from 
an insoluble to a soluble condition. Clays often 
contain large proportions of feldspar, mica, 
porphyry, and trap, all of which abound in pot- 
ash, So, also, do granite and gneiss from .the 
considerable proportions of mica and feldspar 
they contain. All these ingredients are broken 
up by moderate calcination, and yield potash 
freely when again diluted by copious rains. 
SIRE ts 202 Bini 
OHIO STATE CATTLE SHOW. 

On the evening of the 22d September, we 
left Buffalo in the steamer Buckeye State, to 
attend the cattle show and fair of the Ohio State 
Agricultural Society, at Columbus. Arriving 
at Cleveland at eight o’clock the next morning, 
the managers of the railroad politely waived 
the conditions of their half price rule, in for- 
warding passengers to the fair in extra cars, 
and permitted us to take the express train to 
Columbus, and back on the same terms. 

Arriving at Columbus in the evening at a late 
hour, caused by the delay of an overloaded train, 
and the consequent irregularity upon a new 
and yet hardly organized arrangement of travel, 
we found that the executive committee of the 
Board had provided us rooms, through the at- 
tentive notice of Dr. Warder, of Cincinnati, who 
was with us the previous week at Rochester. 
We found Columbus full to overflowing; and 
all its public houses thronged, as well as private 
hospitality taxed to its utmost, in providing 
quarters for the multitude in attendance. 

The next morning we proceeded to the show 
grounds. They were located in Franklinton, a 
mile west of the city, on the national road, and 
on the extensive farm of M. L. Sullivant, Esq., 
president of the society. They occupied a fine 
elevation, shaded by a grand old grove of nat- 
ural forest trees. The plan and execution of 
the grounds were perfect—the best we ever 
saw, embracing broad avenues and foot-walks, 
fenced off in separate divisions, with abundant 
sheds, yards, and stalls for the shelter and con- 
venience of stock, and ample buildings and 
tents for the display of all the variety of articles 
intended for exhibition. 

Every facility was given us on the part of Mr. 
Sullivant, the president, Dr. Wells, Gov. Trim- 
ble, Mr. Spinger, and other gentlemen of the 
State Board, Mr. Medary the treasurer, and Mr. 
Gest, the efficient and accomplished secretary, 
and other gentlemen connected with them, in 





obtaining all the information desired in every 
department of the exhibition; nor did they fail 
to give us full employment in appropriating our 
services on the viewing committees in several 
branches of domestic stock. 

The show, as a whole, was good, and highly 
creditable to this second effort of the society, 
and a striking improvement on that of last year, 
held at Cincinnati. The exhibition of short- 
horn cattle was truly magnificent, although in 
refinement of quality and high breeding in their 
animals, not equal to some of ours at Rochester. 
Of Herefords, there was but one thorough-bred 
animal, and this one not superior. Of Devons, 
but a few, and those of a recent New-York im- 
portation—a breed, like the Herefords, not yet 
popular in that corn-fed region, and probably 
destined not to be, until their advocates shall 
spiritedly drive their herds into a tested compe- 
tition with the now thoroughly established 
merits of the shorthorns. Of thorqugh-bred 
Ayrshires and Alderneys, there were none, that 
we saw. Of natives, none! a most convincing 
evidence that the improved breeds of cattle are 
the only ones that find favor with the public in 
a contested cattle show. 

The superb imported bull of Messrs. Sher- 
wood and Stevens, Earl Seaham, was there, and 
by the great attention that he drew, and the 
liberal offers which his owners received to have 
him remain in Ohio, he proved the consideration 
with which their valuable importations are re- 
garded in the west, as well as in our own state. 

The display of horse stock was numerous 
and respectable, but of a different style, in gen- 
eral, from that mostly prized in New York. In 
the large and valuable stock of asses and mules, 
which forms so iniportant an item of the pro- 
ductive agriculture of central and southern Ohio, 
we were disappointed in finding so few on ex- 
hibition; but those few were good, and said to 
be but fair specimens of the stock of the coun- 
try at large. 

The swine were numerous, and generally 
good; chiefly of the larger grades, and of no 
distinct breed. 

The sheep were few, as compared with our 
own; but some good specimens of Merino, Saxon, 
Southdown, and long-wooled varieties were ex- 
hibited. . 

Of poultry, any quantity of the fancy were on 
the ground. Shanghaes, Malays, Cochin-Chinas, 
Et id omne genus, with heads as highas a crane’s, 
and legs as big as.a walking stick, were there, 
about the merits of which it may be supposed 
each spectator formed his own opinion. 
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One feature of the exhibition was peculiarly 
striking. On receiving the awards of the view- 
ing committees, and the distribution of the prize 
flags, the several prize animals, consisting of 
30 yoke of oxen, the bulls, cows, fat cattle, 
steers, heifers, and calves, were ranged in pro- 
cession, accompanied and led by their owners. 
To these were added the prize horses; and in 
the rear, were brought up the mules, jackasses, 
and jennies, in most solemn and vociferous 
array. The first was imposing and grand, and 
were viewed in silent admiration, while the last 
produced, in their quaint and grotesque profile, 
a universal burst of merriment and waggery 
from the thousands of bystanders and specta- 
tors—a mixed display of admiration, fun, and 
drollery, that nothing but a procession of beau- 
tiful domestic stock, closed up by an array of 
jackasses, would produce. This procession 
moved around the entire grounds in the chief 
avenue, and in effect, was certainly an improve- 
ment on anything we had yet witnessed at a 
cattle show. 

The display in the machines, manufactures, 
and the miscellaneous halls, was quite respec- 
table, and in many things, much taste and in- 
genuity were exhibited. Numerous articles of 
farm machinery were from our own state. 
Some beautiful fabrications of household skill, 
from Kentucky, as well as Ohio, all of them 
creditable to the industry of the fair hands who 
made them. The show of grains was good. 
The fruits were chiefly from the lake region, 
and our own state, the first crop of interior Ohio 
having been cut off by a killing frost soon after 
it had set. A choice display of wine from Cin- 
cinnati, was exhibited, the counterpart of that 
we had at Rochester. No doubt the hills of 
Ohio are destined to furnish immense quanti- 
ties of wine for future American consumption. 

The refreshment hall, a most important de- 
partment in the recollection of hungry officers, 
guests, and viewing committees, was filled with 
Ohio’s best cheer, all abundant and welcome, 
a capital feature in an affair of this sort. The 
usual attendance of great, as well as little men, 
were there, and served to swell the mass and 
give variety to the occasion. The general good 
order and sobriety usual at all our shows was 
observed, no instance of a breach of either 
being witnessed. The amount of money re- 
ceived by the society was large—about $8,000. 
The price of single tickets was 25 cents, just 
double the price of our own society ; the Buck- 


on the high road of improvement—a great, pa- 
triotic, rich state, with agricultural resources 
almost boundless ; and with proper attention on 
the part of her people, destined to become one 
of the wealthiest, most happy, and prosperous 


in the Union. A Visitor. 
—_————_+ 9 >__—_ 
APPLES AND OTHER FRUIT IN NORTHERN LAT- 
ITUDES. 


WE noticed, when passing through Bethlehem, 
N. H, an elevated cone of land between the 
Franconia and White Mountains, in the early 
part of September last, that severe frosts had 
arrested the further growth of the apples. Nu- 
merous trees were covered with them, which 
had not then attained more than half their 
growth, and were consequently worthless. This 
waste of natural and artificial effort to produce 
fruit, might have been saved by the exercise of 
only just sense enough to have selected early 
maturing varieties. 

It is not the latitude, simply, that determines 
the character of the seasons. Elevation equally 
affects the temperature. Valleys occupying a 
high northern latitude, if composed of a light, 
dry, kindly soil, and surrounded by hills that 
concentrate the sun’s rays like a series of focal 
mirrors, and protect them from the cold blasts, 
may often mature fruits, grain, and other crops 
from the accumulated heat, when more elevated 
regions, though adjoining, are incapable of 
bringing similar products within weeks of ma- 
turity. These are considerations that reflecting 
men will heed—but the thoughtless, never. 
The consequence justly resulting, will be gain 
to the considerate. and loss to the inconsiderate 
farmer. 

sapnersnthibllptain 
ROOT PRUNING. 

TuE following notice of the practical method 
and effects of root pruning was forwarded to us 
by our agent, Mr. Sherman, some time since, 
but has been crowded out by other, though per- 
haps not more imporiant matter. We shall be 
much obliged to Mr. Williamson, if he will give 
us the result of further experiments in this line, 
or any other of fruit culture :— 

In March last, I learned from Mr. T. H. Wil- 
liamson, of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, that he 
had made some successful experiments in root 
pruning, which, if made public, I think may be 
the means of improving the conditions of orch- 
ards, particularly those that are old and de- 
clining. 

Dig a trench some five or six feet. from the 
body, sufficiently deep to expose to view the 





eyes apparently grudging their quarters for 
such an object, as little as a less sum. Ohio is 


;main roots, and then cut them off smoothly. 
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with a compost made of muck, or mud taken 
from a river, chip manure, slacked shell lime, 
cinders from a wood furnace, a small portion of 
salt or brine; fill the trench, applying sufficient 
earth to prevent evaporation. In the spring 
scrape the rough bark from the trees, and 
thoroughly wash them in soft soap suds, and re- 
peat the operation once or more during the 
spring. 

By this mode of treatment he had restored to 
a bearing condition a sickly pear tree that had 
ceased bearing, the product of which, last year, 
was so abundant that it became necessary to 
pluck a part of the fruit early, in order that the 
remainder might attain to a full size. 

Mr. Williamson is making further experi- 
ments in agriculture, the result of which will be 
forwarded to the Agriculturist in due season. 

Trumbull, Ct. A. SHERMAN. 

sinc llaihepl des 
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I Have only time to glance hastily over two 
or three articles, and make a few short obser- 
vations and bring my labors to a close with 
your volume. 

Country Houses on the Hudson River—If you 
can write down those ugly “two-story pillars in 
front” of most of the houses which disfigure, in- 
stead of adorn the banks of the Hudson, you 
will be entitled to the thanks of all who admire 
rural scenery, with appropriate architecture. 

Important to Western Farmers.—So it is, but 
not one in ten will read, and not one in ten of 
those who do, will heed. Such is the perverse 
nature of human nature. 

Boys Make a Sad Mistake, g-c.—So they do, 
and the reason is, because those who are more 
manly sect them such unmanly examples. 

Phipps’ Improved Wire Fence-—Something 
worth notice, I believe, from the description. 

Cure for Founder—The short of a long story 
is, give a horse the ague, and you will cure the 
fever—of the founder. 

Cullivate Fruit—A more truthful article never 
was penned ; and yet it ought to make us blush 
to think how true it is that this country is so 
poorly supplied with this necessary of life. 

Wheat in Georgia.—There is a deal of matter 
for reflection in this short article. 

Cow Milkers—Churns.—I have just as little 
faith in this patent milking machine as you have, 
but I do like the looks of that big dog at work 
making butter. It seems as if he was of some 
use in the world, and that is more than most of 
the race are. 


Rural Architecture—This country needs a work 
of this kind more than any other that can be 
published. I hope the one noticed as forthcom- 
ing will fill that want. I thinkin the main, it 
will. But I hope notwithstanding the few errors 
in style, which the work may contain, it will 
be found a very useful one; but I am fearful 
it is not written in that plain simple language, 
required to meet the ordinary understanding of 
the rural population of America, and which they 
had a right to expect from a plain farmer, such 
as the author professes to be. 

Stone Walls, ¢&-c.—I am pretty severely keel- 
hauled for running afoul of the stone walls of 
New England. 1 have no time now to fire my 
reserved broadside, or I would sink the whole 
fleet of them deep into the earth in every place 
requiring an underdrain, and then appeal to 
owners if I had not made a profitable cruise for 
them. Itis a subject which will bear a good 
many hard knocks, and if we can bring forth a 
single spark of light, let us knock away, and as 
we say when running afoul of each other, let 
the hardest fend off. 

And now, Messrs. Editors and readers, after 
along and prosperous voyage, our good ship 
has hauled into port, where she is destined to 
lie a while, awaiting new fittings and fresh or- 
ders. In the mean time, a new craft is to take 
her place, on board of which I am generously 
invited by its master to take a free passage ; but 
this, for the present, I must decline, as I intend 
to devote all my energies, to carry out some 
long intended improvements on my farm. How- 
ever, 1 expect the new craft will occasionally 
pass along our shore, and as she does, I intend 
to keep close watch of her with my spy glass, 
and perhaps now and then I may jump on board 
and take a pull at the ropes, especially when it 
turns out squally weather. I had long ago de- 
termined to give up to some younger, and per- 
haps, more able pen, the task of reviewing each 
number of the Agriculturist, but have never been 
able to find a suitable point to wind up at, until 
the present. If in aught I have said, I have 
given offence, I pray forgiveness. If [ have in- 
structed, amused or interested the readers of 
the Agriculturist, I rejoice to think my labors 
have not been entirely lost. I may, perhaps, 
occasionally make my appearance in THE 
| PLow, but will give no promise; neither can I 
| promise ever to be known to you by any other 
title than “the captain,” or your REVIEWER. 


| eae > Nee 
| Tue better animals can be fed, and the more 
comfortable they aré kept, the more profitable. 
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MICHIGAN. 

AtTHovucH the first settlement of Michigan by 
white men, (the Canadian French,) took place 
in the year 1701; yet it was not until about the 
year 1836 or ’37 that the American population, 
to any extent, began to take possession of this 
territory. Previous to this time, the idea pre- 
vailed in the east, that this beautiful state con- 
sisted of little more than marshes, lakes, and im- 
penetrable swampy forests; an impression 
which was industriously promulgated by the 
fur traders, whose interest it was to exclude an 
agricultural population. The then existing in- 
habitants were scattered along the coast and 
small streams, subsisting by hunting, fishing, 
and raising a little coarse produce, the imple- 
ments and modes of farming being such as 
were used in France, two centuries ago. It is 
not thirty years since that cattle were fastened 
to the plow by the horns; and even yet, that 
strange implement, Le Diable, may be found 
threshing, in some old French barns. [Le Dia- 
ble, or devil, consists of a heavy piece of timber 
about three feet long, stuck full of pieces of 
wood, like the spokes of a wheel, and forming, 
when complete, a cone; the spokes lengthening 
in each row. The smaller end was fastened 
with a swivel tothe floor, and ponies being at- 
tached to the larger end, it is dragged round on 
the straw and grain.] 

Detroit, as a military trading post, was the 
only place which could rise to the dignity of a 
large village. The first steamboat which ar- 
rived in Michigan, Aug. 27, 1818, was the Walk 
in the Water, and to the genius of Fulton, and 
De Witt Clinton, this state may be said to owe 
all its present importance; the New York canals 
and railroads being as necessary to us as to the 
people who originated them. The peninsula 
has evidently at a comparatively late period 
been submerged. Along the shores, especially 
in the southern portion, extends a belt of low, 
swampy, heavy-timbered land, almost undraina- 
ble, stretching about thirty miles into the inte- 


rior. Here the soil is a heavy blue or yellow} 


clay, lying on an impervious subsoil, with lime- 
stone occasionally appearing. It will probably 
be many generations before this tract is gener- 
ally settled; but in the mean time, it is supply- 
ing large quantities of excellent timber and 
staves, for ship building and exportation. The 
white oak, black walnut, hickory and pine, can- 
not be surpassed in quality, while all other in- 
digenous trees abound. There is one exception 


Detroit River, and running northward some ten 
miles. Here the land is of the finest quality ; 
it is well drained by natural swales; and the 
timber, which is heavy, is of such extraordinary 
hardness and soundness as to be everywhere 
sought after, by those who require such pecu- 
liarities ; and the cord wood bears, in the De- 
troit market, a much higher price than any 
other. After passing this low belt, the face of 
the country entirely changes. The land be- 
comes rolling and dry; the soil, except along 
the rivers, sandy, loamy, or gravelly, full of 
carbonate of lime; beautiful lakes and dry 
marshes, producing an excellent hay, diversify 
the scene, and the trees stand far apart, without 
underbrush, among fine blue-grass_ pastures. 
The sparseness of the timber is probably more 
owing to the Indian habit of annually burning 
the woods, than to nature; for where fires are 
notvallowed to spread, young oaks appear with 
the utmost density of growth. No country in 
the world could be more beautiful than was 
Michigan some fourteen years ago, when set- 
tlements had scarcely commenced, and when 
in the spring the ground was a carpet of gor- 
geous flowers. To these two peculiarities— 
thinness of forest, and unfailing natural mead- 
ows—the rapid and prosperous early settlement 
of the state may be attributed. In the western 
part, there are a few prairies of great richness, 
but none of any great extent. The useful 
minerals abound. Besides limestone, iron ore, 
bituminous coal, gypsum, marl, and salt springs 
are sufficiently plentiful; and in the central 
part of the state, quarries of sandstone are 
worked, of good quality for grindstones. The 
copper and iron ores of Lake Superior are well 
known; and, as soon as the canalround the 
Sault St. Marie is finished, must be sources of 
incalculable wealth. 

The population contains a smaller proportion 
of foreigners, than perhaps that of any other 
western state. This arose chiefly from the gov- 
ernment lands being brought into market in the 
speculating times of 1835 and ’37, when most of 
what was good was taken up on speculation by 
non-residents. A rather higher price at the 
time, was the consequence, which forced the 
foreign emigration round the lake; still, during 
the last four years some large and highly re- 
spectable bodies of Germans and Hollanders, 
having taken up lands and colonized them- 
selves, are bringing in their friends and ac- 
quaintances. The mass of the population have 





to this general character, in a large island called 


Grosse Isle, commencing at the mouth of thei shire, and New York; and the characteristic 


come from Vermont, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
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energy of these people, is everywhere visible in 
the beautiful villages, fine barns, country houses, 
numerous churches and school houses which 
attract the attention of the visitor on every side. 
In no western state have more liberal and effi- 
cient arrangements been made for education, 
in proportion to the population, than are to be 
found in the State University, the branches in 
connection with it, and the public school system. 
A railroad, equal in construction to any in the 
United States, runs from Detroit to New Buffalo, 
on Lake Michigan, connecting with northern 
Indiana ; and another through the southern tier 
of counties, will be finished from Monroe and 
Toledo to Chicago within one year. So far, 
Michigan has been eminently a wheat-produc- 
ing state, the soil and climate being peculiarly 
adapted for this grain. Within the last five 
years, much attention, however, has been turned 
towards sheep, cattle and horses; and the ex- 
ports of wool, and the two latter classes of pro- 
duce are rapidly becoming of great importance. 
The mildness of the climate fits this state be- 
yond any other, for the growth of wool; and 
those who have gone largely into the business, 
* have found it very profitable. On the eastern 


coast, many years pass without requiring above 
a month’s winter feeding of sheep, where the 
fall pastures are good, and sometimes not even 


this, snow, to any depth, being uncommon, and 
rarely continuing on the ground but a few days 
at a time, while really cold weather does not 
generally set in until after the January thaw. 
From the last statistical report of the secre- 
tary of state for the years 1848 and °49, the fol- 
lowing particulars are drawn. The returns are 
from 31 counties, and are generally complete— 
the city of Detroit, however, being omitted, 
owing to the census being taken at a different 
time from the rest of the state. 
Number of acres improved, 
6“ “ sown with wheat, 
Bushels of wheat raised. 
« all. other grains, 
Pounds of wool clipped, 
= sugar made, 
Number of horses, 
“ neat cattle, 
swine, 
sheep, (1850, doubled,) 
flouring mills, 
runs of stone in do., 
barrels of flour made, 
saw mills, 
feet of lumber sawed, 
Value of merchandise imported, 


1,437,459} 
465,9004 
4,739,299 
8.179,767 
1,645,756 
1,774,368 

52,305 
210,268 
152,541 
610,563 

228 

568 
719,478 
730 
167,179,257 
$4,660,974 





In the year 1840, the state contained oaly 
99,618 sheep, with a clip of 153,375 pounds of 
wool, and the wheat raised was a little over 
2,000,000 of bushels. 

Michigan has seen some hard times, and has 
had much to struggle with; but at present, 
everything is prosperous. This year’s crops 
have been large and of fine quality, the only 
complaint being of lowness of price; but our 
farmers are generally out of debt, and fore- 
handed.. The good returns of the wool crop 
enable them to hold on to their wheat, and 
everything is going ahead as fast as we can 
well keep up with it. C. F. 

Michigan, Dec. 13, 1850. 

e 
ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 

I senp enclosed, a copy of the analysis of sur.’ 

face and subsoil, made by Dr. Antisell. 
SURFACE SOIL, 


Quartz, Sand, and insoluble Silicate of Iron and Lime, = 30 
Alumina and Peroxide of Tron,..........ccecccceccsccccces 4.50 
BUNA ci sina lacinadn hehe ane nee VEN ted ase vad vos tees enoeeaneos 1.65 > 
Magnesia 

soho So sun bile 0s hind Vhs de 608 sus GA aus sews Nei smelenue ee i2 2 
SUM sak uich sedan ts 4 owes <¥edccceewanseseNssiesectien faint trace 
REMMI SG ibis ocik.deawebacgisanas ep Pibwarebaeaeedsecedeeaiceee 1.20 
Sulphuric Acid. . eee 
Phosphoric Acid. 

Carbon Acid pha 
DOUNED onesie iaaassctsacetcuetscces Megan ceeseend ccesceies 4.70 
APPAING BED 5 5 s0iess 0050 $ Sins pas sve pe ss cccceesesetesiauss 4.24 


SUBSOIL, 


Sand and insoluble Silicates 

Alumina antl Peroxide of Tron......ce.cccccccccccccccscece 5.50 

cd ebonse cc csaGesbhabites bach asus itdconessceseetucee 70 
26 


ae 
Balphuric ACA. 6.6.0 0seveevsesscccccccccacecscsocsesesses 14 
Phosphoric Acid 
Carbonic Acid 


R. Linstey. 

West Meriden, Conn. Nov. 1, 1851. 

We are glad to see our agriculturists giving 
their attention to the analysis of their soils. 
The benefit that will result from this critical 
examination into the sources of the food for 
their crops, and the means necessary to yield 
them, at all times, a full supply, cannot fail to 
be attended with great and lasting advantage to 
the interest which they represent. 

AES 7s ea 

ProriTaBLE Farminc.—A farmer near Bastrop, 
Texas, with the aid of three hands, has raised 
the past season, 6,000 bushels of corn, which 
he can sell at $1 a bushel. The crop averaged 
60 bushels to the acre. So says the Texas 
Register. We say we don’t believe it. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


HINTS—GATHERINGS. 

Ir your flat irons are rough, or smoky, lay a 
little fine salt on a flat surface, and rub them 
well; it will prevent them from sticking to any- 
thing starched, and make them smooth. 

Rub your griddle with fine salt before you 
grease it, and your cake will not stick. When 
walnuts have been kept until the meat is too 
much dried to be good, let them stand in milk 
and water eight hours, and dry them, and they 
will be fresh as when new. ; 

It is a good plan to keep your different kinds 
of pieces, tape, thread, &c., in separate bags, 
and there is no time lost then in looking for them. 

The water in flower pots should be changed 
every day in summer, or it will become offen- 
sive and unhealthy, even if there is salt in them. 

Hops should be picked when they are full 
grown and begin to be fragrant; by no means 
let them remain longer, as a strong wind or rain 
will injure them greatly. Spread them a while 
to dry. 

Oat straw is best for the filling of beds, and 
it is well to change it as often as once a year. 

Cedar chests are best to keep flannels, for 
cloth moths are never found in them. Red ce- 








dar chips are good to keep in drawers, ward- 
robes, closets, trunks, &c., to keep out moths. 
When cloths have acquired an unpleasant 
odor by being from the air, charcoal, laid in 
the folds, will soon remove it. 
If black dresses have been stained, boil a 
handful of fig leaves in a quart of water, and 


reduce it toa pint. A sponge dipped in this 
liquid and rubbed upon them, will entirely re- 
move stains from crapes, bombazines, &c. 

In laying up furs for summer, lay a tallow 
candle in or near them, and danger from worms 
will be obviated. 


———— 
WALNUT KETOHUP. 

Take half a bushel of green walnuts, before 
the shell is formed, and grind them in a crab 
mill, or beat them in a marble mortar; then 
squeeze out the juice through a coarse cloth, 
and wring the cloth well to get all the juice out, 
and to every gallon of juice, put a quart of red 
wine, a quarter of a pound of anchovies, the 
same of bay salt, one ounce of allspice, two of 
long or black pepper, half an ounce of cloves 
and mace, a little ginger and horse radish, cut 
in slices; boil all together till reduced to half 
the quantity; pour into a pan; when it is cold, 
bottle and cork it tight, and it will be fit to use 





in three months. If you have any pickle left in 
the jar after your walnuts are used, to every 
gallon of pickle put in two heads of garlic, a 
quart of red wine, an ounce each of cloves and 
mace, long, black, and Jamaica pepper, and boil 
them all together, till it is reduced to half the 
quantity ; pour it into a pan, and the next day 
bottle it for use, and cork it tight. 
hatte pelt eas 

Economy in Fuet.—Let the coal ashes which 
are usually thrown into the dust bin, be pre- 
served in a corner of the coal hole, and make 
your servants add to them from your coal heap, 
an equal part of the small coal or slack, which 
is too small to be retained in the grate, and 
pour a small quantity of water upon the mix- 
ture. When you make up your fire, place a few 
round coals in front and throw some of this 
mixture behind; it saves the trouble of sifting 
your ashes, gives a warm and pleasant fire, ane 
a very small part only will remain unburnt. 

ee 

How To Make Nice Canpies.—Candlewick, 
if steeped in lime and saltpetre, and dried in 
the sun, will give a clearer light, and be less 
apt to run. 

Good candles may be made thus:—Melt to- 
gether ten ounces of mutton tallow, a quarter 
of an ounce of camphor, four ounces of beeswax, 
and two ounces of alum; then run it into 
moulds, or dip the candles. These candles fur- 
nish a beautiful light. 

e 

To Sweeten Meat and Fiso.—When meat, 
fish, &c., from intense heat or long keeping, are 
likely to pass into a state of corruption, a sim- 
ple and sure mode of keeping them sound and 
healthy is, by putting a few pieces of charcoal, 
each the size of an egg, into the pot or sauce 
pan, wherein the fish or flesh are to be boiled. 
Among others, an experiment of this kind was 
tried upon a turbot, which appeared too far 
gone to be eatable. ‘The cook, as advised, put 
three or four pieces of charcoal, each the size 
of an egg, under the strainer, in the fish kettle ; 
after boiling the proper time, the turbot came 
to the table perfectly sweet and firm. 

re Se Ses a 

To Preserve Biscurr—No other art is neces- 
sary than stowing it well-baked in casks exactly 
corked, and carefully lined with tin, so as to 
exclude the air; at the same time the biscuit 
must be so placed as to leave as little vacant 
room as possible in the cask; and when it is 
opened, through necessity, it must be speedily 
closed again with great care. 
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CHERRY PECTO 
For the Cure of 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, CROUP, ASTHMA, WHOOP- 
ING COUGH AND CONSUMPTION. 


This remedy is offered to the community with the confidence 
we feel in an article which seldom fails to realise the happiest 
effects that can be desired. So wide is the field of its usefulness 
and so numerous the cases of its cures, that almost every sec- 
tion of the country abounds in persons, publicly known, who 
have been restored from alarming and even desperate diseases of 
the lungs by its use. No family should be without it, and those 
who have used it, never will. 

Read the opinion of the following gentlemen, who will be re- 
cognised in the various sections of country where they are lo- 
cated—each and all as merchants of the first class and of the 
highest character—as the oldest and most extensive wholesale 
dealers in medicine with an experience unlimited on the subject 
of which they speak. If there is any value in the judgment of 


experience, see 
THIS CERTIFICATE. 


We, the undersigned, wholesale druggists, having been long 
acquainted with Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, hereby certify our be- 
lief that it is the best and most effectual remedy for pulmonary 
complaints ever offered to the American people. And we 
would, from our knowledge of its composition, and extensive 
usefulness, cordially commend it to the afflicted as worthy their 
best confidence, aud with the firm conviction that it will do for 
their retief all that medicine can do. 

Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston, Mass.; Reese & Coulson, 
Raltimore, Maryland; Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine; Hay- 
iland, Harrall & Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Jacob 8. Farrand, De- 
troit, Mich.; T. H. McAllister, Louisville. iKen.; Francis & Wal- 
ton, St. Louis, Mo.; Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Ala.; Theodore 
A. Peck, Burlington, Vt.; Haviland, Risley & Co., Augusta, Ga.; 
isaac D. James, Trenton, N. J.; J. M. Townsend, Pittsburg, 
Penn. ; Clark & Co., Chicago, Ill.; E. E. Gay, Burlington, Iowa; 
M. A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Va.; Edward Bringhurst, Wil- 
mington, Del.; John Gilbert & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Z. D. & 
W. H. Gilman, Washington, D. C.; J. Wright & Co., New Or- 
leans, La,; Chas. Dyer, Jr., Providence, R. I.; Jos. M. Turner, 
Savannah, Ga.; Wade, Eckstein & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

J. G. Coffin & Co., Valparaiso, Chili; F. M. Dimond & Co., 
Vera Cruz, Mexico; Fred. Rivas & Co., Bogota, New Granada; 
S. Provost & Co., Lima, Peru; Morton & Co., Hulifax, Nova 
Scotia, 

With such assurance, from such men, no stronger proof can 
be adduced, except that found in its effects upon trial. 

Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, 
Lowell, Mass., and by druggists generally. sept. 3t 





ATENT ZINC PAINTS.—The Zinc White Paint 

is rapidly superseding white lead, over which it possesses 
many advantages. It is whiter and more beautiful than white 
lead—does not turn yellow, even when exposed to sulphurous 
vapor, has no smell, is not injurious to health, and is really 
cheaper, as it covers‘more surface and is more durable. This su- 
peor zinc paint is kept constantly on hand, both dry and ground 
in oil. 

Zinc BRown AnD Brack Paints are both weather and fire 
proof—the best covering for outside work ever introduced ; 
adapted to buildings of wood, brick, or stone ; fences, carriage 
bodies, bridges, and machinery; the hulls of vessels, anchors, 
chains, and all other iron work on board ship; Steam boilers, 
smoke stacks, and water tanks; iron, tin, and other roofing, iron, 
shutters, doors, and railings, wire fences, &c. For iron surfaces, 
this paint is especially valuable, as it forms a galvanic connec- 
tion, and entirely prevents rust. May be had both dry and 
ground in oil. 

In preparing these paints for use, when dry, they should not 
only be slightly mingled with oil, but thoroughly worked in with 


as little of it as may be necessary to give the proper fiuidity, | 


when they will cover well and and give entire satisfaction. When 
ground in oil, they are treated in all respects like white lead. 
Dealers — by 8. T. Jones & Co., general agents for the 
New-Jersey Exploring and Mining Co.’s Patent Zinc Paints, No. 
53 Beaver street, New York, ju6m 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 


Live-Stock Insurance Compony, 


New Haven Conn., 


CAPITAL $50,000, 


With power to increase to $100.000. 


Insures horses, cattle, &c., against loss fiom death, either from 
natural causes, or accident, or from disease of any description. 
THOMAS KENDRICK, President, 
T. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


New-York agency, corner of Wall and Hanover streets, Mer 
chants’ Exchange. ju ly 





¥ 7 ALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, in the town of 

Conchin, Broome county, State of New York, containing 
300 acres, with a large brick house, barn, hay houses, carriage 
houses, wood house, and other necessary buildings, elegantly 
situated, fronting the New-York and Erie Railroad and Cochece 
ton Turnpike, and Susquehanna River, three miles from the 
Great Bend Depét, two miles from Kirkwood Depét, and eight 
miles from Binghampton, well proportioned for wood, meadow, 
and grain land. An orchard, with grafted fruit, well watered, 
and is one of the best farms in the town of Conchin. For further 
particulars apply to 

. JOSEPH CONCHIN, near the premises, or 

EDWARD WAIT, Montgomery, Orange Co., N. Y., or 


oct ». MILTON McEWEN, Warwick, Orange Co., N. Y. 





EW BREED OF DUCKS.—The subscriber has 

for sale a few pair of across between the black Botany- 

Bay and the white Aylesbury breeds. They are jet black with 

white or mottled necks and breasts, and seem to partake of the 

disposition of the Aylesbury to live on grass, and to thrive with- 

out water. Price, $5 per pair, delivered boxed, on board of any 
vessel or conveyance in New York. 

sept 3t 8. B. PARSONS, Flushing, near N. Y. 


Tani oe REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 
I offer for sale my entire real estate, upon which are 35 
sets of boxes; the most of which have only been in use from one 
to two vears; with asufficient quantity of round trees to cut at 
least 2U sets more; theland upon which these are situated, is 
not easily surpassed by any piney lands in Eastern Carolina, 
There is upon the premises two distilleries neatly and conve- 
niently fitted up, with all necessary outhouses. Upon the farm, 
I think the buildings altogether are seldom excelled. Those 
wishing to purchase are invited to examine for themselves, 
Terms shall be low, and payments accommodating. Come and 
see. Any person wishing to purchase can be furnished with a 
sufficient number of teams and wagons to carry on both the op- 
erations of farm and turpentine, and with a year’s supply of pro- 
visions. 

mar tf, JOHN A, AVIRETT, Catharine Lake, Onslow Co., N. C 





YENHE AMERICAN MUCK BOOK, treating of 
the Nature, Properties, Sources, History, and Opera- 

tions of all the Principal Fertilisers and Manures in Com- 

mon Use, with Specific Directions for their Preservation and 

Application to the Soil and to Crops; drawn from Authentic 

Sources, Actual Experience, and Personal Observations, as com- 

bined with the Leading Principles of Practical and Scientific 

Agriculture. By D.J.B:owne. Price $1. 

au C. M. SAXTON, Agricultural Book Publisher, 
152 Fulton st., N. Y. 


RUIT TREES FOR SALE,.—The subscriber has 
for sale this fall a large stock of fruit trees, embracing the 
most choice varieties, which are offered at the following prices :— 
Apple trees, 12 cents; Cherry, 25; Pear, 34; Plum, 30; Peach, 
8; $7 per hundred; Apricot, on Peach, 10 to 12; Nectarine, 12; 
Quince Bushes, 15 for the largest and 12 for the smallest; Grape 
Vines, 10 to 12 cents. 
Great care will be taken in digging up and — the trees, 
Catalogues sent to all applications. CHARLES DUBOIS, 
Fishkill Landing, N. Y. 
P.S. The nursery is two miles south of the Fishkill depot. 
nov. It. 


G. BAGLEY & Cos, manufacturers of ee pens, 

e gold und silver pen and oye cases, ivory and tortoise- 

| shell holders, and patentees of the celebrated extention cases, 
No. 189 Broadway, New York. ju tf 


LDERNY BULL CALVES.—Two very fine Al 

derny bull calves for sale, of the late importation by Mr. 
Taintor. These are from imported cows that have taken first pre« 
| miums, and were conside’ . to any in the island of Jersey. 
| au A. B, ALLEN & CO,, 189 and 191 Water st. 
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1000 Men Wanted to Circulate the 
Following Useful 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS, 


And all who are interested in Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, &c., Fc. 


C. M. SAXTON, 


AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHER, 
152 Fulton St., N. Ves 


4 he pleasure in announcing to the Farmers, Gardeners, and 
Horticulturists of the United States that he has added a 
large number of books to his list of publications, and is prepared 
to offer great inducements to Travelling Agents; and here let it 
. be distinctly understood that he does business on the cash = 
it will be necessary for persons who apply for an agency to have 
a capital of from $25 to $100 to start with, and with such an as- 
sortment, adapted to the actual wants of the people, no person, 
with the right kind of energy can failto make good wages. In 
fact, it is a rare chance for agents to make money. Address, 
(post paid,) 
C. M. SAXTON, Agricultural Book Publisher, 
No. 152, Fulton st.. New York. 





Allen’s American Farm Book, price $1 cloth— 
75 cts. paper. A complete practical guide for the management 
of the farm. 


with re- 
ith Illus 


ment of Shee 
nited States, 


Youatt on the Breeds and Man 
marks on their Management in the 
trations. Price 75 cents, 





Elements of Agriculture, for the use of Primary 
and Secondary Schools. Translated from the French by F. G. 
Skinner. Price 25 cents, 





Youatt on the Diseases of the Horse, with 
their remedies ; also practical rules to Buyers, Breeders, Breakers, 
Smiths, &c., with Notes by Spooner; an account of breeds in 
the United States, by H.8. Randall, with 69 illustrations, 12mo. 
Price $1.50 





Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology. By James F. W. Johnston. Price, in cloth, 50 cts., par 
per covers, 40 cts, 





Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Cana 
Bird, familiarly described ; their habits, &c. By Peter Boswel 
1 vol. 12mo. In press. 





Southern Agriculture, being Prize Essays on the 
Cultivation of Corn, Hemp, Tobacco, Wheat, &c., and the best 
mode of Renovating the Soil. By Adam Beatty. Price, incloth, 
$1, paper, 75 cts. 





Sheep—ihcir Breeds, Management, Structure and Diseases ; 
with Illustrations and an Appendix of valuable Tables, &c. By 
Henry L. Canfield. Price, in cloth, $1, paper, 75 cts. 





Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape 
Vine on Open Walls, with a descriptive account of an improved 
method of Planting and Managing the Roots of Grape Vines. By 
Clement Hoare. To which is added an Appendix, containing Re- 
marks on the Culture of the Grape Vine in the United States. 
Price, in cloth, 50 cts., paper 37 cts. 





Gunn’s Domestic Medicime, or Poor Man’s 
Friend in the hour of affliction, pain, and sickness, Raymond’s 


new revised edition, improved and enlarged. Price $3. 





Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures.—An Essay 
on Manures, submitted to the Trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture, for their premium. By Samuel 
L. Dana. Price 25 cts. 


Lectures on the General Relations which 
Science bears to Practical Agriculture, delivered before the New- 
York State Agricultural Society. By James fF. W. Johnston. 
With Notes by an American Farmer. Price, in cloth; 75 cts., mail 
edition. paper, 50 cts. 





Book of the Farm, detailing the Labors of the Farmer, 
Steward, Plowman, Hedger, Cattle Man, Shepherd, Field Work- 
er, and Dairy Maid. With numerous Engravings. By Henry 





Browne’s American Bird Fancier, consider- 
ed in reference to the rearing, feeding, and management of cage 
and house birds. Illustrated by numerous engravings. By D. 
J. Browne, author of the Sylva Americana. Price 50 cents in 
muslin, or 25 cents with paper covers. 


I Towhich are added Explanatory Notes, Remarks, 
&c. By John 8, Skinner, Esq., forming two volumes octavo, of 
over 1,000 pages. Price $4. 





Chemistry Made Easy for Farmers. By é 


Topham. Price 25 cts. 








Randalls Sheep Husbandry.—Containing a 
Treatise on the Acclimation of Sheep in the South. 

Also, a complete Manual of Breeding, Summer and Winter Man- 
agement, and of the Treatment of Diseases, with 70 Illustrations. 
| Henry 8. Randall, Esq. Price $1.25 bound in cloth. Mail 
edition $1. 


Fessendecn’s Complete Farmer and Ameri- 
van Gardener, containing near 700 pages. It1s handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt. Price $1.25. Mail edition, in paper covers, 
only $1. This is one of the cheapest books that lias been offered 
to the farmers of the United States, 


Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry.—Price, 
fn cloth $1.25. Mail edition, $1. This work is the most com- 
plete Manual of Chemistry for farmers ever published. It con- 
tains over 700 duodecimo pages. 











Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manual 
ee $1, cloth—75 cents in Fe covers; being a Practica 

reatise on the History and Domestic Economy of the Honey 
Bee, embracing a full illustration of the whole subject, with the 
most approved methods of managing this insect through every 
branch of its culture, the result of many years’ experience. Illus- 
trated with three hundred accurate figures. 


Browne’s American Poultry Yard.—The 
American Poultry Yard; comprising the Origin, History, and 
Description of the different breeds of Domestic Poultry, with 
complete directions for their Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Fatten- 
ing, and Preparation for Market ; including specific directions for 
Caponising Iowls, and for the treatment of the principal dis- 
eases to which they are subject; drawn from authentic sources 
and personal observation. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
By D. J. Browne, author of the Sylva Americana, with an Appen- 
dix by Samuel Allen. Price $1. Mail editirn 75 cents. 








American Fruit Culturist, contuining Directiona 
for the Propagation and Culture of Fruit Trees, in the Nursery, 
Orchard, and Garden, with descriptions of the principal American 
and Foreign varieties. MHlustrated with 300 accurate figures. By 
J.A Thomas. Price, in cloth, $1, paper, 75 cts. 

Youatt & Martin’s Great Work on Cattle.— 
Being a treatise of their Breeds, Management, and Disease, com- 
prising a full and complete history of the different Races, their Ori 
gin, Breeding, and Merits; their capacity for Beef and Milk; the 
nature and treatment of their diseases, the whole forming a com 
plete guide for the farmer, amateur, and the veterinary surgeon 
with 100 splendid illustrations. Edited by Ambrose Stevens 
Esq. Price $1.25. 








The American Architect.—The cheapest Archi 
tectural work ever published in the United States. Carpenters 
and others, designing to build, would find this publication to be 
a valuable aid. Country builders, especially, would derive sub- 
stantial assistance from the Details and fully-patronised Specifi- 
cations. It consists of Original Designs of Country Dwellings, 
Each number contains a Perspective View, two Elevations, two 
Plans, a Plate of Details, and fully-descrived Carpenter’s and Ma- 
son’s Specifications. Now complete in 24 numbers, at 25 cts. each, 
or $5 for the 24 numbers. $6 bound in two volumes. 





Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener, containing 
plain and accurate descriptions of all the different species and 
varieties of culinary vegetables, with their Botanical, English: 
French and German names, gr yer cd arranged, and the best 
mode of cult:veting them in the garden or under glass; with a 
description of .nplements, and medicine! herbs in general use. 

Also, descripiisns and characters of the mos» sciz¢t fruits, their 
management, propagation, &c., illustrated with 25 engravings— 
By Robert Buist, aushor of the American Flower-Garden Direc- 
tory, Rose Manual, &c. Price 75 cents. Mail edition 50 cents, 

Just published by C. M, SAXTON, 152 Fulton st., N. Y 
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NEW- 


YORK 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


A. B, ALLEN & CO. 189 AND 1 
° 





TUE SUBSCRIBERS keep constantly on hand, and offer for sale the largest and most complete assortment of 


91 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 





ultural and 


rhe 
Horticultural Implements, and Field and Garden Seeds in the United States, among which may be found the following :— 


LOWS, a large assortment suited to every description 
of work and soil in the Southern, Western, and Northern 
States. 
QNHEAP SOUTHERN PLOWS.—Nos. 10%, 1X, 
12, 14,15, and every variety, including several new and 
highly popular kinds, for sale in large quantities. 








ORN SHELEERS, of 20 or more patterns, adapted 
to all kinds of corn, either for hand or power shelling. The 
smallest will shell 250, and the largest 2,000 bushels per day. 











BP PREMIO FANNING YEELLS.—These machines, 
considering the simplicity of their construction, and effici- 
ency of all their operations, are the best in use, 


6 THAW CUE ETERS of 30 different patterns and sizes, 
es at all prices, from $3 to $45; both hand and horse power, 
for hay, straw, corn and sugar stalks. 








ZN BAUN MEELS, Stecl and Cast-Iron Mills at $6 to $25, 
and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for horse or steam power. 








PRN AND COB CRUSHERS, of different varie- 
ties, efficient and durable both for hand and horse power. 





ICH WERESHERS, suitable for large or small 
Plantations, and adapted to Wheat, Rye, Barley, and Oats. 








v1 EAT rr Ure ERS—of several sizes—will cut from 50 
NR to 200 Ibs. per hour of sausage meat by hand. Cost $5 to 
$30 each. 

~ AUSAGE STUFFER S—will do the work of 40 hands, 


at $4.50 and $5 each. 








RROW ROOT MACHINES, for grinding the 
Zz Yuca, Mandioca, and other roots, for the manufacture of | 
Arrow root, Sago, Tapioca, &c. These machines will do the 
work of 50 hands, and are driven either by handor horse pow- 
ct. 





STHERLBARROWS, GARDEN, CANAL, 
Coal and Stone Barrows, of all sizes. 
WPRICK MACHINES of the best construction, will 
make 10,000 to 15,000 bricks per day by hand. 
HEAY, COTFON, WOOL AND BALING 


Presses of all sizes. 











SET AGONS.—Single or double, of any required shape. 
Also, Axles, and Wheels. 





ARTS,—Hand and Ox Carts, and Wheels of different 
sizes, made of the best material at short notice. 
"ANGDON’S CULTIVATORS, of two sizes—an 
L excellent implement for making seed or open furrows, cul- 
livating and digging potatees, &c. 














EGETA BLE CUTTERS, cutting sufficiently fine 
one bushel per minute. Price $10 and $12. 


CO, OIL AND SEED PRESSES, 
po me progressive principles, to take the place of the Hy- 
draulic press. These are much more efficient than the latter ; 
at the same time they are more economical. Their superior 
melits have been recently satisfactorily tested by several large 
oil mapufacturers in this vicinity, where the machines may be 
seen im operation ie 
ORSE POWERS of all kinds, guaranteed the best 
in the United States. These embrace, ; 
ist. The Chain Power, of our own manufacture, both single 
and double-geared, for one and two horses, which has never been 
equalled for lightness in running, strength, durability and econo- 
my. They are universally approved wherever they have been 
ed. 
i. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are 
compact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 
3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for one 
to six horses. A new and favorite power. 














4th. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 
5th. Warren’s lron-sweep Power, for one or two horses. 





EGETABLE BOILERS, used for cooking food 
for stock, holding from 15 to 120 gallons. 





OAD SCAPERS for leveling roads, filling ditches, 
&c. Price $4 50 to $12. 


COT PULLERS.—A useful instrument for remow 
ing bushes, roots, and small stumps. 


au AND BRIER HOOKS 








UsSH 
Scythes of various patterns. 


ww TER BAMWIS of every capacity, and combining the 


latest improvements. 
UWEPS.—Suction and Forcing Pumps of all sizes, with 
pipe, at lowest manufacturers’ prices, 
E£W AND HIGHLY IMPROVED LAC- 
tometers.—We have just got up a new article of cream 
guage, fur better and more accurate than any heretofore made. 
Price $5, with a liberal discount to dealers. 


AND 














UANO.—A full supply of genuine Peruvian Guano of the 
. ‘first quality 


£R'TILIZERS of various kinds, constantly on hand 
and for sale on reasonable terms—such as 
Peruvian and Patagonian GUANO, 
Grounp PLasterR—in bags or barrels, 
: Grounp Bones.—Bone Dust, or Meal, of superior quality, tn 
arrels, 
PovuprerTe—at manufacturers’ prices, 
IELD AND GARDEN SEEDS.—These are 
grown expressly for us, both in Europe and this country. 
They are of the choicest kinds, and of great variety. We also 
obtain, as soon as sufficiently tried and well approved, every new 
kind of seed suitable to be cultivated in the United States. 











ORTICULTURAL TOOLS.—a complete assort 
ment, coasisting of Pruning Saws, Chisels, Pruning and 
Budding Knives, Pruning, Garden, Hedge, Flower and Vine 


Shears an] Scissors, Garden Trowels, Forks, Hooks, &c. 
, eo PLANES AND SHRUBS-Should be 
transplanted south in the fall, Orders supplied from the 


best nurseries, at their prices. 
Vik CHINE SHOPAND FOUNDR Y.—Connected 
with our Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, we have 
a large Machine Shop, with Steam Power and Foundry, where 
any Implements and Machinesrequired for the Farm, Plantation, 
Garden, &c., can be made to order. 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water st., N. Y. 








J Eg neat canal amt PUMPS, OR WATER 
Elevators.—These highly approved machines operate upon 
the same principle as those used for grain. The elevator is made 
a part of an endless chain, that works over an iron wheel, and 
down into the water, around a pulley into the tube, through 
which a constant stream is made to flow into the pail, by simply 
turning the crank, attached to the wheel at the top, which any 
light hand can do with great ease. They are made of several 
sizes, and can be fitted up for any depth well, or cistern required. 

A New Use for Chain Pumps.—One of these of large bore, is 
the most efficient machine ever used for emptying the vaults of 
privies, where the contents are in a semi-liquid state. 


MPROVED STOCK OF ALL KINDS.—Having 

had great experience in breeding and rearing stock, we offer 
our services to our friends to procure it of the best and most 
reliable kinds. As much notice as convenient is at all times de- 
sirable previous to purchasing, as it takes time to make good 
selections. Early in the month of September is the best time to 
purchase for the south. Shorthorn or Durham cattle, Devons, 
tlerefords, Alderney or Jersey, and Ayrshires. Long Wooled 
Sheep—the Cotswold, Oxford, Leicester, Bakewell, and Lincoln, 
Mutton Sheep—the Southdown. Fine Wooled Sheep—such as 
the Saxon, Spanish, and French Merino. Suffolk, Berkshire, and 
Lincolnshire Pigs. The public should be on their guard in pur- 
chasing improved stock as many animals are palmed off upon 








| the unsuspecting and ignorant, which are spurious, 























